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PEARLS FROM THE EAST, 


Wuo knows anything of Hindf mythology, 
or who, indeed, does not shudder at its very 
name ? 
of Jupiter ; 
speak of Zeus ; but, breathe the faintest sus- 
picion of Brahma and Vishn@, and they will 
vote you a bore and a pedant, fit only for the 
dusty shelves of the British Museum. Beyond 
a confused notion of gods all legs and arms, 
like huge-bodied centipedes, no one in general 
society, certainly, no one in good society, 
knows anything of the matter. People have 
a vague idea that the HindQ Pantheon 
contains a few millions of deities, all with 
more than their due proportion of limbs, and 
some with less than their due proportion of 
humanity ; that monkeys and monsters are 
the chief curiosities of the adytum ; that 
no rational exposition of all these nightmare 
fancies can, by any possibility, be given. 
Nevertheless, if we would take the trouble 
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being sometimes of a blue colour. 


People will answer you, if you talk | 
they will blandly wonder if you | 


[Price 2d, 


A pretty 
legend is given for this translation of Vishnt’s 
proper hue. Vishnd is also blue by right 
of elemental identity. He is-air. Which, the 
deeper you penetrate, offers you only a confused 
phantasmagoria of divinities, whom no one can 
make anything of, every one being somebody 
else besides himself, and all being’ each other 


/—not one of the whole crew having the honest 


| 





| tery 


individual integrity of the Greek and Latin 
Sons of Saturn. Which finally leads you into 
a small dark cell, filled only with a Name—a 
Name which must be meditated on in silence 
and secrecy—and which is the greatest mys- 
of all, This sounds very uninviting ; 
but this is what Hindi mythology is to the 
superficial observer. Pierce the husk, and 
you have your reward. The prospect clears 
before you. The horrible forms are mere 
physical enigmas answered; the confused 
phantasmagoria divides itself into matter-of- 
fact phenomena, plain and evident ; the mys- 
tic Name comes home to your own heart with 


of learning them, we would find various|awe ; and you acknowledge in the dark, silent 
tales spread through the @ivine books of| cell, that, in the believer, be he Brahmin, or be 
Hindfsthan, which are perfect gems of poetry | he Jew,—be he the worshipper of Allah, or 


and beauty. 

The Greek religion had all the accessories 
of a perfected art, and of a language which 
was the classical or court language in every 
country of the then known world, as was the 
Norman-French in after times ; but, whostudies 
the Vedas in the original tongue, or moulds 
his plaster of Paris into likenesses of the 
Hindat Triad? Who cares to master a litera- 
ture, the very alphabet of which is a juggler’s 
mystery, more like, to uninitiated eyes, the 
scrawling traces of multitudinous spiders, 
than the rational strokes of human penman- 
ship? Fewer still care to penetrate into the 
secret recesses of a temple, which sets up 
an elephant-headed aldermanic-looking deity, 
(Ganesa, God of Wisdom, and Hindd Janus,) 
with, perhaps, a monkey god by his side 
as the porter. Which gives you, farther | 
in, & woman creature, (Bhavani, a form of 
the female Siva,) astride on a black bull, 
with a necklace of human heads, a sacrificial 
knife, half-a-dozen arms, and various other 





unlady like accompaniments, as the Lady of the 
House. Which makes nothing of a four-headed | 
master (Brahma), and talks lightly of a| 
bright blue complexion—Siva or Mahadevi' 


the caller upon Ormuzd,—the same thought 
is to be recognised, the same aspiration, the 
same cry from the wide human heart, 

The Hinda mythology has some exquisite 
passages, to the full as lovely as the loveliest 
of the Greek. If Aphrodite rose from the 
dark blue wave, the lotos-marked Rhemba 
(Rhemba is the HindQd Aphrodite, or Venus, 
and also the Pandora,) came blushing forth 
from the sea of milk which Vishnfi churned. 
If the Hellenic nymphs of land and wood, hill, 
vale and water, were beautiful, the Apsaras 
are more beautiful still, They are ten million 
nymphs ; who fill the office of the Mohamme- 
dan houris ; who were created as attendants 
on Rhemba, and who disport themselves in 
heaven, and dance round their graceful mis- 
tress. Although Cupid is acknowledged god 
of all, the mischievous Cama with his flower- 


|tipped shafts might dispute his supremacy. 
‘Cama is the Hindd God of Love 
|five arrows tipped with flowers, and has a 


; he bears 
banner marked with a fish. 

Of Brahma there is not much to say. He, 
though the first of the great Triad, has neither 
peculiar temples nor private rites, but is in- 
cluded in the worship paid to Vishnad and 
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Siva. As the source of all created nature, 
the “greatest of the great gods and of the 
lesser ones,” he is necessarily interwoven in 
the honours granted to the minor persons of 
the Trinity; for, without him, these were 
nothing. Brahma, be it observed, is different 
to Brahm. The last is the ineffable mystery, 
the spirit of the universe, the mystic name 
of the secret cell, the unpronounceable O’m. 
Brahma, on the contrary, is an impersonation, 
the creator of matter (himself the form of 
matter), but existing, though unborn and 
uncreated, at the morning of time, when the 
lotos sprang from Vishni’s body, and bore 
him, the five-faced red-hued God, in its eup. 
Thus, Brahma had a beginning, while Brahm 
is the spirit, without beginning and without 


ending: the Ong eternal, uncreated, and all- | 


pervading. 

We said that Brahma was five-faced. So 
he was when he was first called into existence ; 
but he afterwards lost one of the capitals to 
his corporeal column, and went about the 
world in all the lamentable poverty of only 
four heads. We will give the two different 
legends which account for this pauperising 
deticiency. 

Mahadeva or Siva (Time) was the first of the 
gods, though he is the last of the Triad. On 
his bosom lay Vishnfi, the Preserver, asleep 
for many ages. (In some legends Vishni 
lies under the canopy of the thousand-headed 
snake, Sysha the endless.) 


, 
and, as its flower reached the flood which 


then covered the universe, Brahma rose up | 
Gods | 


from its leaves. How, no one can tell. 
jumping out of lilies are not as easy to be 
understood as the multiplication table or the 
rule of three; but Coleridge’s “Reason” 
accounts for all. Looking around, and seeing 
only a vast solitude, Brahma naturally con- 


cluded that he was the first of all things ; en- 


titled to precedence, honours, and superiority ; | 


the supreme monarch of the whole ; perpetual 
eldest son of the universe. Yet, disturbed at 
the silence and mystery, he glided down the 


lotos stalk, like any other hero in search of 
adventures—a prototype of our old friend | 
John, after his bean-stalk had grown up. He | 
asleep, and in nowise | 


found Vishni still 
disturbed by the floral germination of his 
person. 
courteously, and asked him “who he was,” in 
tones which savoured more of cudgels than 
of courts. Vishnfi replied that he was the 
first-born of the gods, and begged his visitor 
to be seated. Brahma’s indignation knew 
no bounds 

gentle god’s title, insulted him amain, and 
prepared to assert his own rights by the 
strongest argument of the Ring. Vishnd, 


though so mild and sweet-natured, could not | 
Pedibus manibusque, | 


stave off the quarrel. 
the gods went to work. And what would have 
been the result to gods, men, and mice, no one 
knows, had not Mahadevi stepped in and 
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A lotos sprang | 
from the body of the slumbering divinity ;| 


He awoke the god roughly and un-| 


He passionately denied the | 


(Conducted by 
| separated them. “The blue-throated god” 
soon set the matter at rest. He called them 
|both to his knee, like naughty children for 
| chastisement ; he read thema homily on their 
| passions ; and hesaid that whoever would reach 
ito the soles of his feet or the crown of his 
| head, should be esteemed sovereign, and lord 
lof all the universe existing. He then sent 
|them off on their pathless journey. After 
| wandering endless miles and endless years, 
they both returned foot-sore and weary, 
When questioned as to their success, Brahma 
| boasted and swaggered a great deal. Oh, 
yes! he had seen the crown of Mahadevi's 
head ; of course he had ; and, if his word were 
not sufficient, here was the first-born cow, 
who would bear witness for him. The first- 
born cow opened her mouth and bowed a 
| gentle assent. Thou vaccine maternity, shame 
on thy lying lips! Vishnf, ever good and 
true, confessed that he had not seen the soles 
of Mahadevi's feet ; he was very sorry ; he 
had been patient and diligent, but he had not 
been able to find them. In great wrath, 
|Mahadevi then cursed Brahma, saying, he 
should have neither temples nor peculiar 
rites: he cut off his fifth head, and cursed 
the mouth of his four-footed witness—which 
the true and indubitable reason why 
the cow, to this day, “chews the cud,” and 
keeps her mouth in a_ perpetual state of 
defilement. He then explained that, being 
Immensity and Infinity, he could not be 
compassed by God or man, and therefore 
Brahma had told an unmistakeable fib. 
Wi fi,” he said, “ was the first-born of the 
gods and the superior. But he would not 
undo the decrees of fate. In spite of all, 
Brahma, mulcted of a head, took his place as 
superior of the Triad, though, to the present 
| time, no temple is raised to him, and no rite 
performed to his honour. Mahadevi’s curse 
|is still on the consciences of men. 

This is one story; the other, i love 
episode. Originally Brahma was born with 
the ordinary number of heads, and no more. 
Being neither an Irish twin, nor a monster at 
a fair, he had but one occiput, one pair of eyes, 
one nose, one mouth, and so on. And we have 
every reason to believe that he was contented 
with his facial enumeration. However, he fell 
in love, one day, with Satarupa, who was a 
beautiful woman, born, like mother Eve, from 
3rahma’s own body. She, to avoid his love, 
stepped on one side; but Brahma, unable to 
| stir after the polype-like division of himself 
which had just taken place, caused another head 
| to start up from his neck, so that he might still 
look on the thing he loved. This miracle was 
|repeated four times in succession, and thus 
Brahma came to have four heads. The end 
of the legend is, that, ashamed of loving what 
he regarded as his own daughter, he made the 
remainder of himself into Swayumbhuva, and, 
under this form and name, loved the beautiful 
| Satarupa with aclear conscience. They were 
ithe parents of the first Mend, Adima or 


is 


8s a 











Charles Dickens.] 
dei um, and of his wife Iva or rE ve. Of See 
yumbhuva, the “ father of all men,” a mysti- 
cal legend exists, similar in substance to the 
infanticides of Chronos ; which legend is ex- 
plained by astronomical facts. For, the ae 
mythology, though intensely mets iphysie: ul, 
also eminently material, symbolising, in the 
most intimate union, the phenomena of physi- 
cal nature with the mysterious operations of 
the mind, and the universal passions of huma- 
nity. At once metaphysical and scientific, it 
is also poetic to a wonderful degree ; graceful 
and gracious, beautiful and varied, but pro- 
found and learned. 

3rahma’s court—the gorgeous picture of 
Merdi—is a poem in itself. 
the circle of the universe, or, rather, 
heart of the mythical lotos which sprang from 
Vishnf, and which is the germ of all things, 
stands Merhb—* high, and “of four colours, “of 
four sides, is this golden mountain, the great- 
est of all;” to the east white, 
south, black to the westward, 
north, red as the rising day. 
of all mountains ; “ 
coloured jewels ;” 


off the face of the general earth by the 
violence of the wicked ; “like gold, like the 
dawning morn, resplendent with a thousand 
petals, 
thousand leaves.” Within it are the “ self- 
moving cars” of the gods, beautiful as things 
of heaven, belonging to divinities, should be. 


In the petals are the abodes of all the gods, 
where they dwell with their wives in happi- | 


ness and joy, under eternal sunlight, 
by wondrous trees, such grow 
Mert; and supreme above all, 
Brahma,—* he who knows the Vedas,” 
Sacred Writings of Hindisthan, 


as 


originally 


transmitted from Brahma,) the greatest of | 
the 


all the great. In the East, 
Lord of Heaven, sitting on “ 
as dazzling as a thousand suns. He gives 
music and nectar to the gods, and holds 
the merriest court of all: filling in 
self the divided functions of the Apollo and 
Ganymede of our youth. In the immediate 
presence of the four-headed God Brahma, 
dwell the seven glorious Rishis (the seven 
stars of the Great Bear,) about whose starry 
wives, the Pleiades, such naughty scandal was 
so long afloat ; 
dazzling crowns and shining robes, 


is Indra, 
self-moving cars,” 


living gems, set over and about him. There 
also is the “ self-moving car” of the God of 
Fire, variegated with a hundred sorts of 
metals, the like of which no mortal has ever 
dreamed of; there, too, is the court of Yama, 
surnamed the Beautiful ; there, too, is the court 
of Varuna, the Lord of Ocean, the prototype 
of our old friend Neptune, with his sea-weed 
hair. The Lord of the Zodiac sits on his 
dark-blue lazuli throne, and Siva glooms 
heavily on a golden car, flashing with ten 





| strong 
lopen calices pouring out scent, 
| dew on the ground; 
yellow to the | 
and to the| 
It is the largest | 
a form consisting of many- | 
the abode of various tribes 

of righteous men, who have been persecuted | 


| flowers, 


shaded 
only on| 
resides 


(the | 


him- | 


and by the Rishis, in their | 
sits the} 
Lord of Wealth, with ten thousand eyes, like | 


| above. 
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iaeasini: rays; crowds of the lesser gods, sons, 
brothers, and "impersonations of the Triad ; 

the celestial minstrels called Gandharvas ; 
the nymphs, or Apsaras, with the beautiful 
Rhemba in the midst ; the great snakes as at- 
tendants ; the morning stars; the sons of God ; 
and all things beautiful and pure are here, all 
singing praises to the Lord of Life and Matter 
—Brahma the uncreated! On every side, flow 
rivers of gold, dividing the great mountain into 
separate ‘dales and portions. The buttresses 
or supports are also of gold, and are set all 
about with vimanas (or self-moving cars) for 
the gods, formed of black and red coral inter- 


|mixed, buried in heaps of marvellous flowers. 
In the centre of | 
in the | 


And on the mountain sides, are trees such as 
mortal eyes never saw ; flowers “like great 
waterpots with leaves,” whose fragrance is 
a thousand miles off—flowers with 
like living 
trees, under whose shade 
are life and immort tality, as blossoms or fruit 
falling from their boughs; rivers of honey, 
and of the gold from whence all the adorn- 
ments of the gods are formed ; last of all, the 
tree, of mysterious name and mystic virtue, 
which the gods and the Gandharvas worship 
—the venerable Tree of Immortality. Such 
are the wonders of this place—the home of 


| the gods, and the throne of Brahma! 
like a thousand water-pots, with a| 


What a truiy Eastern picture it is!— 
Gold in profusion, as if gold were a real 
virtue ; “ self-moving cars ;” or the powers of 
Nature tricked out for a child’s fairy tale— 
trees, stars, snakes, gods—all that 
would most please the ardent, untaught 
imagination, piled up like countless ores 
within amine! And yet, it is very beautiful. 
There is a child-like freshness and simplicity 
about its very gorgeousness which may not 
win our love, but which must command our 
regard ; and, ‘though it may not be the dhighest 
style of poetry, yet it is true poetry of its 
kind. “Olympus in Thessaly” was more 
noble in its conception, because more simple ; 
but the mystic charm lingers most round 
Meri: the oldest form of heaven that we know, 

The Paradise, called Kailysa, of Mahadevi 
and Parvati, is somewhat different. Parvati, 
we have observed before, is Mahadevi’s wife 
—his saeti, or energy—the female representa- 
tion of his powers. All the gods, in each of 
their impersonations, have their saetis ; even 
Brahma possessing a Saraswati as his queen. 

On a tiger-skin, spread over a crimson 
couch, sit Mahadevi and his bride—a glory 
round their heads, and a golden stream of 
light falling on them through the azure clouds 
A silver crescent is on his forehead ; 
and round his wrists, and in his ears, are 
glancing snakes of gold, tinged with crimson. 
His rosary, and her broad. bracelet bands, 
are all of gold; pearls, and emeralds, rubies, 
diamonds, “and sapphires, blaze in the light 
from every part of their persons. A necklace 
round his throat, and a necklace on his breast ; 
a pendant chaplet crossed on her blushing 














bosom, and a gold-flowered net thrown back 
from her beautiful brow, showing the black 
eye tinged with a deeper blue than even that 


which the shade of the long lashes throw on | 


her cheek—such are their earthly adorn- 
ments. Their couch is embroidered in gold 
and gems, representing birds, and trees, and 
flowers, with almost the vividness of Nature ; 
her hands and feet are died rose red—the 
“crimson of consent,’ the “lotos mark,” so 
often sung by the poets, and met with in 
every description of Indian beauty ; and they 
are covered with gems that glitter in the 
light. On his head, Seshnaga, the thousand 
headed snake, and now striped blue and 
white, is coiled into a beautiful turban round 
his yellow locks ; the multiple heads make a 
pretty centre ornament ; and, as the thousand 
eyes move resti@jaly about, they seem like 
strings of dianwnds set over with pearls and 
sapphires. There, and thus, they sit ; Parvati 
leaning fondly on her Lord’s bosom, and every 
now and then giving him to drink of the 
amrita (the ambrosia of Hindisthan)—the 
immortal and divine drink of the gods—from 
a cup of gold, jewelled like all the rest. But 
they are not alone in their paradise. As 
their guests, may be seen, Vishni, seated 
on his vahan or vehicle—Garuda, the 


cherub-formed, with the body of an eagle ; | 
Ganesa, elephantine and wise ; and the Hind® | 


god-of-arms, the young hero Carteciya, both 


sons of Mahadevi ; and they fan him with the | 


long white ox-tails, used to this day in the | 


courts of the dusky Indian princes. 
fore the divine pair, Apsaras sing to their 
lutes, and play ravishing music, more ex- 
quisite than even the unearthly strains of 


Orpheus, which charmed the very dead to} 


life again. The lotos and the clustering blos- 
soms of the voluble “asoce” wave under the 
fresh airs, which others of the nymphs create 
by their large peacock-fans; and Parvati’s 


long hair flows adorned around, rippling into | 


light curls, as the feathers brush past it ; 


and she flings it back with her rosy fingers, | 


dipping them for coolness in the foun- 
tains that plash up from the eternal source of 
waters. The amra-flower, which tips one of 
the five darts of love, grows in profusion 
round the crimson couch—birds sing in the 
blue clouds—waters dance in the golden light 
—nuusic, beauty, youth, flowers—the luscious 
drops of the drink of the Gods—make up 
Mahadevi’s heaven. Was the island of Calypso 


more beautiful than the gardens of Kailysa ?| 


—were the fields of Asphodel more lovely 
than the home of Parvati? If the Elysian 
plains, foreshadowed in this paradise, had 
been translated into Hindf, and if Kailysa 
had been rythmed in Greek, men would not 
have been long at a loss which to choose ; the 
glowing, vivid, living forms of the one against 


the pale, calm statuesque, though so noble} 


images of the other. 


3ut to return to Brahma, the chief subject | 


of this present mythological memoir. 
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And be- | 
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The enmity between Brahma and Siva still 

continued ; as when did not matter and spirit, 
lereation and destruction, the beginning and 
time, war ever in this world! It was carried 
‘even into their mortal shapes, where it had 
| disastrous consequences enough. Brahma was 
|incorporated once in the form of Dachsha— 
}sometimes called himself, sometimes his son. 
| Dachsha partook of the original nature of 
| boastfulness ; swaggering about this world of 
men, as much as Brahma before him had 
swaggered over the illimitable body of Ma- 
ihadeva. In full assembly, one day, he affirmed 
‘that he was the supreme ruler of mankind ; 
ithe god-parliament rose up and did him 
‘honour on the strength of the assertion, 
| Mahadevi, who had had a taste of the Brahma 
| characteristics before, was indignant at this 
|continued lying; he kept his seat, bit his 
| thumb, knit his brow, and looked in a general 
state of bile and discontent. Dachsha re- 
sented the blue-throated God’s contumacy, 
}eursing him in his human shape, and wishing 
| that he might remain a vagabond for ever on 
| the face of the earth. He ordered, also, that 
|he should be avoided by all well-disposed 
| citizens, and deprived of his share of the sacri- 
| fices and offerings. Mahadevi threw back the 
/gracious sentence, and a terrible affray took 
place. The gods were alarmed, and the 
“three worlds” (heaven, earth and_ hell) 
i trembled: at last the combatants were sepa- 
rated, and a Punic faith established between 
them. To cement the truce, Dachsha gave 
his daughter Sati in marriage to Mahadevi, 
and for a time “things went merry as a wed- 
ding-bell. ” 

Now Srideva, the wife of Dachsha, had 
no son. She had one hundred and one 
daughters, but never a male among them— 
_all “ lotos-bearers,” no warriors nor sages. 
Deeply lamenting, she and her husband 
| Dachsha convened a general assembly of the 
cods and men to make a solemn sacrifice 
jand prayer. Mahadevi alone was left out 
of the invitation cards, in pursuance of the 
general system of “spiteing” carried on be- 
tween the two. Now Mahadevi was not 
small-minded; he cared nothing for the 
affront, and would have let it pass by, quietly 
enough, but for Sati. She, though Dachsha’s 
own daughter, was excessively angry; and 
in spite of all her husband’s remonstrances, 
persisted in her intention of going to the fete 
masked. Like a malignant fairy, she sped 
through the air, gained the assembly just at 
the most important moment, and flung herself 
into the sacrificial fire at the very instant 
when the vow was to be fulfilled. Mahadevi 
had a dim sense of decorum, and a proper 
respect for his creed. To punish the sacri- 
legious goddess, he cursed her to a transmi- 
| gration of one thousand years. Poor Satis 
body fell lifeless to the ground, while her soul 
flew upward, calling “cuckoo! cuckoo!” in the 
shape of a pretty little Pica. Mahadevi be- 
came a Pica to please her, and so they flew 
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away together to one of ae trees on Mera. | 
Mahadevi then went to Dachsha, and abused 
him soundly. At last he took to beating 
him. The assembly was in an uproar. The 
gods took the part of Dachsha, and led 
poor Mahadevi a sad life. He was almost 
conquered when he struck the ground with 
the locks of his hair, and inst antly two heroes 
and a whole army of demons rose up from 
their mother’s breast ; cut off Dachsha’s head 
in the twinkling of an eye ; wounded the sun 
and moon; and left Mahadevi master of the 
field, On the prayer of the gods, sent up 
in a round robin, Dachsha was restored 
to life. But, his head was missing ; nowhere 
to be found—a poor, foolish, straying head, 
sadly wanted by its trunk! At last, after much 
fruitless search, a goat’s head was brought 
and set on Dachsha’s shoulders, Dachsha 
eame to life on the spot.. He was very weak 
and sickly, however, and did not recover him- 
self until a second incarnation. Mahadevi 
then took up the body of his darling Sati, and 
rushed seven times round the world, howling 
horribly. And here we may remark that all 
the gods, under every misfortune, do just the 
same thing—they rush frantically round the 
earth seven times, neither more nor less, and 
howl most frightfully all the time. 
Thus ends his drama. 


LEGIS- 


WHAT 7 CALL SENSIBLE 
LATION. 


T am probably an older man than you, Mr. 
Conductor; I have watched the world for 


three-score and ten years; and let me tell 
you that you have a good deal yet to learn. 
No doubt you think it very high-minded to 
look upon that age of the world in which 
Household Words is being published as su- 
perior to all past ages, and the race of men 
who purchase Household Words as more 
enlightened than their ancestors. You may 
think it high-minded; but I know it is liftle- 
minded. Ihave seen the world, and am aman 
of the world, and I know the selfish motives 
by which men are actuated. I have too much 
experience to be deceived. If my juniors don’t 
blush under my observation, it is modesty they 
want, not cause of shame. 

And you, sir. I have just been reading a 

back number of your journal. I always read 
back numbers of newspapers and jour nals, as 
a habit, in order that 1 may form an opinion 
on the topics debated in them, after all effer- 
vescence has gone off. So, I think, you should 
drink champagne after it has stood an hour, if 
you would know the substantial value of the 
wine. 

Hearing the other day, for the first time, of 
your journal, I inquired its age ; and, being 
told that it had reached the mature fioure of 
ninety, I resolved to take itin. I therefore 
or dered my bookseller to supply me weekly 
with a number. Missing, of course, the period 
of extreme youth and silliness, I determined 








! victual and salt.” 





to begin with you at the age of twenty-one. 
I have now read your number twenty-one. 
Therein, after wading, with many a cold 
shiver, through articles on Railways, Water- 
supply, Education, Lieutenant Waghorn, and 
such matters, which you seem to think ex- 
tremely worthy of attention, I came at last, 
by way of climax, to an article in which you 
undertake to cast ridicule on legislative enact- 
ments emanating from our forefathers. It 
bears the ribald title of “Comic Leaves froin 
the Statute Book.” You becin to talk of 
“manifest absurdities” in the first line. Sir, 
I will not condescend to bandy words with 
you; but, if you will allow me with becoming 
gravity to lay before your readers some ex- 
amples of the truly paternal character of the 
government which blessed our forefathers, you 
will confer upon them a great favour. You 
will allow them, for once, to enjoy the counsels 
of experience, and be improved thereby. 

Being a Seotchman, I shall take my stand 
upon the laws of my own country. You chose 
to laugh at English statutes ; let your con- 
science as a patriot judge you thereupon. It 
is upon the erudite parliamentary Acts of the 
northern part of the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain that [ now take my stand, because it is 
with these that I am most familiar. 

Let me ask any woman of experience, who 
isa housekeeper, whether it would not be 
convenient, if she could know the best and 
worst of her expenditure ; if there were no 
rise and fall of prices to plunge her into a 
weekly struggle with the pence-table. Our 
contemned ancestors did not allow unpro- 
tected women to be put upon in this way. In 
the reign of James the Fourth of Scotland, 
the magistrates of towns were enjoined “ to 
set prices upon bread, ale, and ad/ other neces- 
sarie things, wrought and bought.” James 
the Fifth appointed a commissioner “ for ’ 
setting prices on craftsmen’s work and stuff, 
Then, the law told every 
man what price he was to set upon all goods 
in his shop: now, the tradesman is left to 
make for himself complex calculations, and to 
discover through much trouble what he ought 
to charge in order to insure an honest living. 
Queen Mary decreed that prices should be set 
also on wild and tame fowl. “ The black 
cock,” says her Majesty, per statute, “is to 
be sax pennies, and the tame hen eight pen- 
nies.” 

How many wars have been occasioned by 
intermeddling with the affairs of foreign na- 
tions? How weak it is to look abroad for 
help ; how manly to be self-dependent! <A 
penny earned is more wealth than a shilling 
borrowed. How well our ancestors were cared 
for in these matters by a wise government, 
which gathered up into one hard strong knot 
the resources of the country! Char les the 
Second prohibited the ¢mportation of gold and 
silver lace, buttons, thread, or ribands whose 
gold or silver were to be "found or counter- 
feited ; linen, cambric, damask, calico, cotton, 
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wool, lint 


, lint; carpets, silk beds, stockings, | timber i in Norway, or “for victual in time ot 


shoes, boots, gloves, &c. James the Sixth had 


interdicted the exportation of “ linen cloath, | 


lint seed, candles, tallow, butter, hides, shoes, 
cattle, coals, flesh, horses, wool, skins, her- 
rings,” &e. 
list, worsted, woollen yarn, broken copper, 
brass, or pewter, under pain of confiscation, 


one half to the king, one half to the appre- | 


hender. The British subject was evidently 
being taken care of ; 
life, as a child does, ‘the paternal coercion for 
his good. As for navigation, it was very pro- 
perly attended to. “It was forbidden that any 
vessel should pass out of the realm without 
the king’s consent” 
well known what care a father takes to keep 
his children from uncontrolled rambling on 
the public highways. 


precaution. 
perceived this, and James the Fourth enacted, 
“that no man, spiritual or temporal, pass | 
forth the realm without licence, or being 
abroad, do any thing against their licence.” 
They were ordered to be; good boys ; and were 
kept out of the temptation of strange pie-men 
and pastrycooks by the further provision of 


the statute, which goes on to say—* And that | 


they have out no money, under pain of pro- 
scription and rebellion, and to be demeaned as 
tr uitors.’ * King James the Sixth enjoined 
that “ youth going out of the kingdom should 
abide in the true religion.” Every man of 
our ancestors knew what the true religion 
was, namely his own, for in the good old times 
every man was right, and kings informed the 
consciences of those who went astray. King 


that their stay may be where the true religion 


is professed, specially where they want peda- | 


gogues ; at least where the Inquis ition is not ; 


and, in case any of these sons haunt the exer-| 
cise of contrary religion, those that have the | 


charge of them may be straiten’d to find cau- 
tion, to furnish them no more money ex- 
cept their reasonable expences to bring them 
home.” In that way truth was properly pro- 
tected. 

Money was protected no less car efully. We 
all know how, in the present day, coin slips 
out of our ‘fingers. Formerly, however, 
Britons were commanded by the law to hold 
it tight. Under Charles the Second, a strict 
Act was passed, “appointing merchants to 
swear before the Treasurer not to export 
coined money ; nor suffer the same to be ex- 
ported ; nor to conceal the exporting thereof. 
And that no merchant or skipper trade or 
make voyage to any forraign | lace before 
they take the said oath.” And ther e is only 
allowed to passengers sixty pounds (Scots 
pounds, twelfths of a pound sterling.) for their 
charges; and all licenses are discharged, 
except to such as should make faith, or give 


Charles the Second added to the | 


he felt every day of his} 


(James the Sixth). It is | 


| supervision of the press. 
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extream dearth ; and that they shall return 
the superfius.’ 

Perhaps, next to a country’s God and its 
gold, its game is the most important object 
of a wise king’s care. Guns having spoilt the 
sport of huntsmen (who were limited to men 
having a certain amount of landed property), 
by an act of Queen Mary’s Parliament the 
killing of game with fire-arms was prohibited 
on pain of death. James the Sixth, temper- 
ing justice with mercy, limited the punish- 
ment to forty days’ imprisonment for the 
first offence, and the cutting off of the right 
hand for a second. This law extended to 
pigeons—a protection which those peaceful 
animals deserved. The “gents” who disgrace 


|} our own days by pigeon- shooting at the Red 
Nothing can be more | 
scandalous to any family than a neglect of this | 
The wise spirit of our ancestors 


House, Battersea, would all have been brought 
to the scaffold in Queen Mary’s reign. ‘The 
stealing of these birds, also—which could be- 
long only to the noble or the rich—was made 
apite ul offence. 
The reading of your twenty-first number 


|has been enough to show me the necessity 


that exists in our own day for a judicious 
A free press soon 
becomes irreverent, and takes a pride in 
setting up the present over the past, and 
talking dreamily about the future. Our 
ancestors were saved, by the care of their 

rulers, from all trouble on this score. Their 
reading was selected for them by their Go- 
vernment, as a child’s books are chosen care- 
fully by a judicious father. Queen Mary 
ordained “that no printe r presume, attempt, 


}or take upon hand to print any books, ball: ids, 
|songs, blasphemations, rhymes , 
James the Sixth goes on to order, “ that such | ei 
as send their sons abroad have a special care | 


or tre wedies, 
either in Latin or English tongue, in any 
times to conie, until the time the same be 
seen, viewed, and examined by some wise and 
discreet persons deputed thereto ; and there- 
after a license had and obtained from Our 
Sovereign Lady, for imprinting of such books, 
under the pain of confiscation of all the 
printer’s goods, and banishing him of the 
realm for ever.” We are afilicted now, I 
think, by blasphemations, rhymes, and tra- 
gedies ; and we deserve the affliction—yow do. 
/ disclaim participation in the follies of this 
vain age. You suffer the affliction—the 
plague of poets, which was spared even to 
Pharaoh ; and it serves you right for laughing 
at your ancestors, and breaking down the 
barriers erected by their wisdom. 

We Scotchmen were protected in the days 
I speak of against English cunning. Under 
Jaimes the First none of us were allowed to 
buy cloth of an Englishman in or out of Scot- 
land. We were not suffered to send our 
good salmon over our border; but English- 
men might eat it in Scotland, if they paid for 
it in ready money, with English coin (James 
the Second). Any Englishman entering Scot- 
land without a safe-conduct might be made 
prisoner. Under James the Sixth, it was 


bond, that the money is to be bestowed for jalso “ statute and ordained be our Sovereign 
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Lord and the three Estates of this Parlia- 
ment, That nane of his subjects presume to 
take upon hand to marry with any English 
woman dwelling in the opposite marches, 
without his Highness’s express license had 
and obtained to that effect, under the Great 
Seal, under the pain of death, and confiscation 
of all his goods moveable ; and that this be a 
special point of duty in all time coming.” 
King James knew nothing then of what you 
vall the “good time coming,” which would 
break down in a lawless manner all these 
wholesome institutions. People now scarcely 
condescend to know where the Scotch border 
is; they call it a geographical term, a practical 
nullity, except as it concerns Gretna mar- 
riages, and other matters equally indifferent. 

I believe it is, in the present day, a common 
thing to ridicule the Cockney sportsmen who 
discharge their guns, through inexpertuess, 
into unoffending bodies of donkeys, game- 
keepers, and others. But how much more 


practical and sensible it would be if we put | 
the Cockneys down! By the first of James | 


the Sixth, no man could shoot with or carry 
guns, under the pain of cutting off the right 
hand. Pastime within one’s own court was per- 
mitted, however, and mariners at sea, men-of- 
war in actual pay, parties going to or coming 
back from musters, or in pursuit of thieves, 


night bear arms and be exempt from penalty. | 


We grumble at the overcharge habitually 
made by cabmen; yet we go on paying. Ferry- 


men were the cabmen necessary in many places | 
to our forefathers, and they also took advantage 


of their power over fares. Did our ancestors 
content themselves with joking and squabbling 
on the subject? No, indeed, they were prac- 
tical men. Under an Act of Mary’s reign, it 


was decreed that a single person could cross | 


the Forth or Tay for fourpence, a horse should 
cost fourpence extra, and so forth — over: 
charges being made, there was no timid com- 
promise, no shilly-shally. The offender was 


punished out of hand, himself with death, and | 


his heirs and assigns with confiscation of his 
property. Be assured, sir, that is the true law 
for cabmen. Kill them, and confiscate their 
property. 

We make a common talk, and nothing 
more—a common care, a common worry, over 
negligence in servants. Under James the 
First, in case of accidental fire, servants were 
liable. Fine, corporal punishment, and banish- 
ment for three or seven years, made it their 
interest to mind where they (or their masters 
and mistresses) put the candles. 

Paternal oversight protected the amusements 
of our ancestors. Persons convicted of drunk- 
enness, or haunting of taverns and alehouses 
after ten o’clock at night, or any time of day, 
except the time of travel or for refreshment, 
paid for the first offence three pounds, or were 
fastened to a wall for six hours, in an iron 
necklace, or had the six hours in gaol ; for the 
second fault, five pounds, or double allowance 
of necklace or of gaol; for the next fault, 
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double the last punishment, and after that, 
confinement, till they gave security for good 
behaviour. Robin Hood, Littie John, Queens 
of the May, and Abbots of Unreason, were 
thundered against to good purpose, with a 
penalty of five years’ gaol if they attempted 
any of their nonsense. As for those nuisances 
called Jack-in-the-Green, and such like, I will 
for once give you a bit of an Act in the fine 
old vernacular. “And gif onie women or 
uthers about Summer Trees sing and makis 
perturbation to the Queen’s lieges in the 
passage through towns, the women perterba- 
toures for skufrie of money or utherwise, sall 
be taken, handled, and put upon the cuck- 
stules of everie burgh.” Oh, that we had our 
ancestors to legislate for organ-boys and 
Ethiopian serenaders ! 

Under James the Sixth, filial tenderness 
was promoted by an Act of Parliament, under 
which children beating or cursing parents, 
were to be put to death “without mercie.” 
But if the offender should be younger than 
sixteen, his punishment should be left to the 
discretion of the judge. 

To select the dresses of the children is of 
course a parent’s duty, and in this respect the 
kings, in the good time that is gone by, were 
not remiss. Minute details of the dress legal 
in each rank are converted into Acts of Par- 
liament. Under James the Second it is at 
last ordained that the king make a pattern of 
each habit which shall be thereafter in each 
rank the standard dress, Just as an imperial 
quart is made to be a standard measure. 

Parents know also how much it is good for 
little boys to eat ; so a paternal Government 
controlled the dinners of its subjects. Under 
Queen Mary it was ordained that “no bishop 
or earl have more than eight dishes at his 
table ; a lord, abbot, or dean, six ; a baron, 
four; a burgess, three. Only one kind of 
meat to be in each dish.” Penalties consi- 
derable. Marriages and public banquets were 
excepted. James the Sixth prohibited the 
dishing up of “foreign drugs or confections ;” 
forbade banquets after baptisms, and ordered 
that at all dinner parties’ doors be left open 
for the free ingress of spies.” Spies are not 
unwelcome to a well-regulated people. Why 
should children shrink from encountering the 
ever-present eyes of an attentive father ? 

It evidently irks you that the Wisdom ot 
our Ancestors should be a Household Word. 
That is the result of inexperience on your part. 
I have taken down simply one folio of the 
Statutes, which breaks off with Charles the 
Second, and with a few blows from that volume 
I have laid you prostrate. You perceive now 
clearly that you have not a leg to stand upon, 
in prosecution of your course of argument. 
After the previous exposition of the care ex- 
ercised over the comfort of the people by our 
forefathers, you may well lament with me the 
folly of the age. Lament also for me, drifting 
unwillingly on your wild sea of license,— 
liberty you call it,—compelled,while cherishing 
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my 
now 


my ancestors, to live among 
Nothing can save the ‘coun try 
fallen, 


fallen— 


; it has 


[ need not pa rticularise, but it has 


* Into what pit thou seest, 
Trom what height fallen!” 


From such a height that certainly its neck is 
broken. Let me say no more. 


GOING CIRCUIT AT THE ANTIPODES. 

DELIGHTFUL is the morning when, after a 
tedious voyage, just as you begin to wonder 
where all “the continents and islands in the 
world can be hidden, a lusty voice shouts 
“ Land, ho!” from the mast-head. And there, 
as we see now from the deck, is a long wall of 
coast, which appears suddenly to have stepped 
out of a cloud! And there, too, is the light- 
hor 1se ! 

The ship’s nose is immediately put in the | 
right direction, and in about half-an-hour we | 
descry a boat bobbing up and down in the | 
swell of the sea. She is rowed by about half- 
a-dozen athletic, copper-coloured New Zea- 
landers, and steered by a_pleasant-looking | 
pilot, seated in the stern-sheets. We have 
scarcely time to wonder why we think this 
pilot worthy of being taken to our hearts 
and embraced, before he springs on board, 
asks for the news, shakes hands with, and 
deposes, the captain, who retires into insignifi- | 
cance, whilst the New Zealanders, having made 
fast their boat to our stern, sit and criticise 
us at their leisure. 

With the usual luffing and 
“tacks and sheets,” and the average driving 
aout of the sailors, by the uncompromisingly 
despotic pilot, we find ourselves entering be- 
tween thehuge headsof Port Jackson. Inabout 
a quarter of an hour more, we are safely out of 
the vast Pacific, and gliding along the serene 
and sparkling surface of Sydney harbour. 

Picturesque and Claude-like as this scene is 
at all times, it is strikingly so when you enter 
it for the first time, after a four months’ 
voyage. You appear to be sailing up a beau- 
tiful Jake, delightfully variegated with islands 

dotted about upon its transparently blue | 
water. On either side, little promontories 
jut out into the harbour, crowned by man-| 
sions, cottages, and windmills, all bright and 
glowing in the clear air ; while the eye in vain | 
endeavours to penetr: ate to the heads of ali the | 
pretty little bays which are formed by the 
irregularities of the shore. At all times, in| 
favourable weather, the harbour is alive with 
boats which skim like sea-birds round a| 
newly-arrived London ship. The harbour being 
completely land-locked and protected from all 
weathers, we sail out of a rough sea, into water 
almost as smooth as a mill-dam. So sudden is 
the change from rough to smooth, that we 
seem to have reached a charmed and silent 
region, where some good Prospero works his | 
tranquillising spells. We are very soon, how- 


shouting of | 
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- children, =~ 


|looking superannuated ¢ 
) groomed horse, as 





(Conducted by 


ever, reduced from Shaksperean 
matters of fact, by the sounds o 
boat, startling us in our rev< 
ghost of a voice from the Thames. 

We got—I and my wife—into the water- 
man’s boat. ‘The child-like and warm- 
hearted tars give us three hearty cheers as 
ve are pulled away from the ship’s side ; and, 
after about ten minutes’ passage up the har- 
bour, and into Sydney Cove, among shipping 


fancies to 
“Want a 


sir?” rie, like the 


| from all parts of the world, we pull up at the 


yaterman 
aanoal 


Queen’s Wharf. 
shilling astonished 


> 


We pay the 


to find the 


a 
and 


| uses of that coin so distinctly understood at the 


Antipodes, and are once again on terra-firma. 


The early part of the day appeare od to have 
been rainy in town, and the was wet 
and puddled. The footpaths were merely 
paved in patches here and there, and three- 
story houses of bad-complexioned brick were 
huddled u ip, With wretched hovels of weather- 
board, and oceasionally vacant spaces, or dust- 
heaps. Here and there, a dray, or a mouldy- 
ig, be hind an un- 


; dripping and dejected as if 


lace 


he were serving out a sentence of hard labour, 
were almost all the vehicles we met. The 
singular frequel ney, too, of the children 
Israel—at times unpleasantly economical of 
soap—was not, upon the whole, more exhila- 
rating than the prevalence of badly-cut slop 
apparel, in windows and at doors. A good 
part of Monmouth Street had apparently got 
the start of us, and had already settled down, 


ot 


| squalidly well-off, as at home. 


Public-houses were in good force, address- 


jing themselves to the colonial thirst by the 


usual eye-catching announcements in long bl ick 
le tters, down the fronts of various tenements, 

“that Guinness’s XXX,” or “Allsopp’s Ale,” 
or “ London Particular,” might be had inside. 
The live part of the scene generally consisted 


i f sailors, brokers, clerks, draymen, New Zea- 


landers, one or two aboriginal blac ks, and one 
or two score of goats and dogs. Upon the 


| whole, we were ver y much: astonished by our first 


impression ; for, we somewhat hastily adopted 
this quarter of the town as a fair ‘sample of 
the whole. We concluded about as wisely and 
as justly asa Frenchman would, if he were sud: 
denly to judge of London from a hasty glance 
at W: apping. Every large port must have a 
Wapping, and here was the Sydney Wapping; 

the only difference being, that it was a Wap- 
ping in its teens, 

Taking our ease in our inn the first night 
—and what ease, after such a voyage !—we 
sallied out, in the bright delicious freshness of 
the following morning, to investigate the field 
of our future operations. I quality my sketch 


| with the results of a subsequent nine years’ 


experience. 

The habits and fashions of a people stick 
to them wherever they go. Algiers would 
probably now remind us of Paris, as Sydney 
certainly reminds us of many a sea-port town 
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that we have seen in England. There is the 
same style of houses and shops, and plate-glass 
fronts. On all sides you see a bustling throng 
of merchants, tradesmen, clerks, porters, sea- 
captains, operatives, farmers, and long-bearded 
squatters in tweeds. Men of business on 
horseback, and in every kind of carriage, 
from the most stylish phaeton, to the rustiest 
of primeval gigs, pour from the picturesque 
suburbs into town after breakfast. Drays 
pass to and fro with all sorts of merchandise 
from ships. Other drays, in the wool season, 
are bringing in their bales of wool, for ship- 
ment to London. Omnibuses rattle by. Rows 
of handsome hackney carriages—once private, 
but which insolvency of former owners has 
placed at the disposal of the public—occupy 
their respective stands ; their drivers evincing 
the same taste for extortion as their English 
brethren. The butcher’s boy calls for orders ; 
the baker, enthroned on his cart, dispenses his 
bread with English punctuality. ‘The “ vege- 


table man” takes his rounds with his pony | 
cart (donkeys being almost unknown), and | 


cries carrots and turnips as excruciatingly 
asin the old world. Fishmongers’ shops there 
are none ; supplies in this line being brought 
to the doors by men with barrows. 


One of 


GOING CIRCUIT AT THE ANTIPODES.’ 


find that this great felonious city of the South 
(as depicted by the Earl of Shaftesbury) is 
actually as quiet as a Scotch town in church 
time. And yet, lighted by gas as you go, you 
are walking on ground which, little more 
than sixty years ago, was a mere bush— 
|nursery of kangaroos and opossums. 

From this city, after the discovery of Cali- 
fornia, until within the last few months, 
people of the middle and working classes 
|poured by thousands into the great Ameri- 
}can Dorado. And although our population 
|—that is to say, the population of the town 
|alone—had attained, before this curious mi- 
gration commenced, to something near sixty 
thousand souls ; and although George Street, 
Sydney, was nearly as long as Oxford 
Street, London ; the colonists generally began 
to have serious fears about so heavy a drain 
upon a country, which, at the best of times, 
is but ill-supplied with labour. In due time, 
however, news arrived of Californian fever, 
Californian ague, Californian revolvering, and 
Californian potatoes at tenpence a pound ; 
all which items of intelligence coming to- 
gether, naturally abated the fever for mov- 
jing. Again, however, it broke out, about 
|twelve months ago; and, ship-load after 





these dealers well stocked with bream, |ship-load of human beings, many of them 
snapper, whiting, flathead, &., you may/}far from poor, left Port Jackson for San 
occasionally see (as you pass along the street,) | Francisco—a two months’ voyage. Now, New 
chaffering with servant girls at the door-steps ;| South Wales has opened a Dorado of her 
and, upon the conclusion of the bargain, set | own, and the hungerers for wealth are run- 
about bleeding a lobster, as large—without | ning back from California to their old colony. 





any exaggeration—as a new-born baby. 
In the after-part of the day, the town, of 
course, undergoes a change in the appearance 


of the wayfarers. Here, again, we tread 
closely upon the heels of the Londoners. 
Ladies in a colony by no means lose their 
taste for shopping. From three to five 
o'clock, you may see plenty of neat boots and 
sandalled insteps twinkling across the pave- 
ment, every few yards, between shops and 
carriages, and carriages and shops ; and that 
abominable speech, “ What is the next article, 
madam ?” punishes husbands equally on both 
sides of the world. Gay officers, charming 
fellows, scatter fascination as they lounge 
along. In the evening you may go to the 
theatre and hear an opera—* Fra Diavolo,” 
“Maritana,” or the “ Bohemian Girl ”—per- 


My own “diggins” were in the Supreme 
Court. I had therefore, for some years, little 
travel in this interesting country, other than 
such as an attendance on the circuits im- 
posed. These circuits are held twice a year ; 
at Maitland, Goulburn, Moreton Bay, and 
Bathurst, the new gold field. One trip to 
Maitland will put you fully in possession of 
| the travelling means and appliances, and the 
| common life, of the colony at large. 

My first Maitland trip was made under 
auspices very favourable to my acquiring 
knowledge of the state of the country, A 
| fellow-counsel had invited myself, my wife, and 
child, to spend a few days with him at his 
place on the Hunter, on our way to the assize 
| town, and we all started together. 

By train? No; towards that sort of thing 








formed as well as in any provincial theatre of| we only turned the first turf a few months 
the mother country. The Jews and the/ago; and if you had only heard all the fine 
operatives, with a sprinkling of other classes, | things said on that occasion, you would have 
are the steadiest supporters ofthe drama. The| been astonished at the modesty of Britons. 
aristocracy—don’t smile! We have an aris-| At ten o’clock, p. M., the two counsel, each 


tocracy ; how could Englishmen get on without | 


one !—the aristocracy eschew the drama as 
vulgar, except when the Governor goes. 

At midnight you leave the theatre. 
intent upon devilled kidneys, native oysters, 
or any other established form of post- 
theatrical supper, you can be accommodated 
at a variety of good taverns, and at moderate 
rates. If you are a sensible man, you wend 
your way homewards, astonished, perhaps, to 


with a wife and child, left their houses for 
the Hunter River Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s wharf, situate on that branch of the 


If| magnificent Port Jackson, called Darling 


Harbour. 

Coaches, cabs, drays, trucks, and highly- 
excited porters were making an astounding din. 
The storm of goods, packages, and parcels of 
all kinds for the Hunter—Sydney being the 
heart through which all manufactured sup- 
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plies are passed into the Hunter River district 
—gave 
sion to the scene. Through this Babel we 
gained the deck of the beautiful boat, the 
“ Rose ;” the bell rang; we ran down the 
harbour, 
(as we passed through the heads) on the heavy 
ground swell of the great Pacific. I could 
not pass through that mighty gap in the 
iron-bound coast, without a sort of admiring 
wonder at the vast strides which English- 
men had made in this part of the world, 
since Cook, in his good ship “ Endeavour,” 
first sighted,some sixty years since, the strange 
land. Here were we quite at home in a first- 
rate English-built steamer: her swift wheels 
grasping the great seas, and throwing them 
contemptuously behind her, as she flew on- 
ward upon her course. Here were London 
barristers going circuit on the South Pacific! 
I thought of man’s triumphs over the deep, 
until I distinctly felt the deep triumphing 
over me—whereupon I went below. 

The cabin was, and is (for the beautiful 
“ Rose” still runs), large and well lighted ; 
along two tiers of shelves, on which 
beds were made, reclined all the male pas- 
sengers in layers, and one over the other, like 
bodies ina family vault. Here, we lay for the 
next five or six hours. No human sound 
mixed itself with the incessant creaking and 
thrashing of the ocean by our paddles, 
except an occasional faint and plaintive cry of, 
“Steward!” Thus we all remained until 
dawn, when the mate cried down the stairs, 
“ Any one for Newcastle ?” 

We went up. We found we were near the 
great Breakwater being formed by convicts: 


> 
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’ 


a very strong Thames Street expres- | 


‘forest of gum-trees, conducted us to his then 


(Conducted by 


temporary house. Having breakfasted, we 
sallied forth to look at the property. Along 
the river-side, varying in depth inland, the 


| soil is commonly very rich, as is usually the 


and in half-an-hour were pitching | 


the | 


banks of Australian rivers, 
Here, were settled, some in slab huts, others 
in cottages of rather better description, 
about twenty or thirty tenants renting small 
portions of land on clearing leases; the 
little homesteads being visible from the 
steamer, as she passed up or down the river, 
I visited these cottages, inspected the little 
farms, talked with the tenants (who were glad 
to find an attentive listener to their narratives 
of early difficulties conquered by perseve- 
rance), and found that all but one had been the 
very poorest bounty emigrants from England 
and Ireland. They did not disguise that they 
had flown from little better than starvation in 
their own country. Each tenant had small 
patches of Indian corn, wheat, barley, pota- 
toes, and tobacco, besides a very well-stocked 
kitchen-garden. Some few had a cow, most 
of them possessed pigs, and all were overrun 
with abundance of poultry of every kind. 
The virgin soil gave them two crops a year ot 
ever ything, for a mere scratching on the 
surface. All mere animal wants were sup- 
plied in abundance, and some few had books. 
There was a school, but no church nearer than 
Raymond Terrace, distance some seven or 
eight miles. In the course of our long walk 
this day, we stumbled across a king. Kings 
are by no means uncommon in this country. 
I have had a king and two or three black 
princes, all warming themselves together upon 


case on the 


|a dust-heap in my back-yard in Sydney. 


a yellow and brown parti- -coloured swarm | 


of whom were watching us as we rounded 
“ Nobby’s,” a high rock. This Breakwater, 
since finished, makes Newcastle a safe and 
excellent port, 
nage may lie in any wind. Ina few minutes 
we passed once again into smooth water 
(after a night run of eight hours along 
the coast), and presently were alongside 
the wharf at Newcastle, a dull, dingy, 
coal-producing spot. Here, staying an hour, 


which vessels of any ton- | 


Walker’s present king was as black as a coal ; 

limited in respect of apparel, and, to the best 
of my nose, not happy in the royal perfumer. 
Round his neck, hanging by a string, was a 
brass plate (like a waterman’s badge), with 
his name and rank, King Toocooico, engraved 
on it. This plate, of which he was as proud 
(and why not ?) as if it were a blue riband or 
a garter, had been originally given to him by 


| some settler, and it was always worl as a 


| badge of dignity among his tribe. 


we took in fuel, and then steamed for the | 
| his movements, and allowed no false delicacy 


mouth of the Hunter, which New- 
castle is situate. 
low, flat, and uninteresting. 
of dwarf mango-trees, I could 
glimpses 
be a bit of the Great Desert ; and in this part | 
small groups of cattle appeared to be engaged | 


in a severe search for grass. I le arned that | 


near 


just catch 


this yellow-looking vegetation was a kind of| v 


The banks of this river were | 
Between clumps | 


of what seemed yellow enough to| 


The king 
was easy in his manners, lithe as a panther in 


to stand between him and his royal comfort. 
After obtaining Walker’s leave to call upon 
his kitchen, he demanded of him (pointing 
deliberately at me), “Who dis swell, Sar?” 
Now, as I was dressed in plain black, I was a 
little disconcerted at this frank and sincere 
| description of my personal appearance, and 

vas at first inclined to think that our black 


marshy reed, of which cattle are passionately | friend thought every man a dandy who was 


fond. 


the whole distance about 


In about an hour—the river being for | effeminate enough to wear a pair of pantaloons. 
as broad as the|I afterwards learned that the blacks, in ac- 


Thames at Westminster—we arrived at our| quiring our language, have seldom had any 
destination, the vessel ran up to Walker’s| other masters than the assigned convict- 


wharf, and we landed at once upon his 
property. 


| 
| 


servants of the settlers, and that the word 
“swell” is used as seriously as we use the 


A long and winding road, cut through the! word “gentleman.” 
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This king had left his subjects, or, sather, 


respect nor taxes), a few miles up the river, 
at the Government township, called Raymond 
Terrace ; and, upon hearing of the arrival of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wafer, his majesty had hastened 
down to pay his respects, and establish him- 
self comfortably about the premises. 

The king, always, summer and winter, slept 
in the open air ; and, so far, was right royal 
enough in his exemption from rent and taxes. 
Lords of the bed-chamber were wanting, it is 
true ; and what was perhaps of still more 
importance, blankets and sheets. I had a 
great desire to see his majesty in bed—if such 
an expression may be used—and, at about 
nine o'clock in the evening, I prevailed upon 
Walker to go forth with me, from his own 
cheerful fire-side, to beat up the black king’s 
quarters, 

The night was dark, and, for New South 
Wales, cold. We took a plate full of honey- 
comb with us as a present to His Majesty. 
About three or four hundred yards off in 
the forest, and within forty or fifty yards 
of one of the white men’s huts, we saw 
and heard the black man’s fire crackling 
and blazing cheerily, and lighting up the 
sides of the trees and of the hut with a 
rich glare. Strange, and passing melancholy 
sight, 
and savage life. Under that cottage roof was 
reposing a snug family of whites, tucked in 
amongst sheeting and British blankets ; and 


there, only a few yards off, in the star-light | 


night, is a black brother, whose only lodging 
is “on the cold ground.” The white peass nt, 
it is to be hoped, says his prayers ; the black 
king, it is to be feared, has no sense, or if any, 
the most vague sense, of religion or of Deity. 

As, we approached, I was a little surprised 
that no living figure could be seen near the 
fire. “Oh!” said Walker, “ he is gone perhaps 
to try to get an opossum for his supper.” We 
had approached within two or three yardsof the 
fire, without discovering our friend, and I had 
concluded that he was away somewhere in the 
woods, when suddenly I started as I saw what 
at first looked like a huge black maggot 
wriggling about under a very rude structure 
of bows s, placed against the wind, and on the 
other side of the fire. A second glance 
showed me the king. Completely unrobed, 
he was rolling about in ecstasies of warmth. 
He looked like an animal roasting itself alive, 
and liking it. We presented our honey- 
comb, which he ate (wax and all), and when 
done, he again abandoned himself to his 
repose, without thanking us, or bidding us 
good night, or asking us to ts ke any thing— 
except the plate, after he had cleaned it 
carefully with his forefinger. 

After a stay of seven or eight days, Walker 
and myself, leaving our wives behind, mounted | s 
a pair of his horses for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding through the Bush to Maitland, where 


GOING COwer AT THE ANTIPODES. 


this startling contrast between civilised | 
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| . “a: 
| Justice (since dead); and with the trifling 
his companions (for they paid him neither | 


colonial incident of passing a night in a slab 
hut, we arrived at Maitland, by ten o’clock 
next morning. We pricked our steeds into 
the hotel, not unworthy of old England; 
and after a hearty breakfast at the bar 
mess, donned our wigs and gowns for action. 
Our Chief Justice had a charge prepared, 
and we were all expected to attend and 
hear it. 

As soon as this preachment, and the pro- 
clamation against vice and profaneness, had 
duly provoked the wit of the bystanders, the 
Solicitor-General required two blacks to be 
put to the bar, charged with spearing cattle, 
the property of a settler. The names in which 
these sable offenders rejoiced, were Wellington 
and Fryingpan ; playful appellatives, originally 
conferred upon them by some of the convict- 
servants of neighbouring settlers. For some 
reason, which I now forget, Fryingpan was 
not tried, but Wellington was duly brought up. 
He was a tall gaunt ; fellow, apparently about 
thirty-five yez ars old (but probably much 
younger, as these blacks soon age in appear- 
ance), with large, flashing, expressive, deep-set 
eyes. A dirty blanket was his only covering ; 
a huge mop of coarse matted black hair, hung 
about his shoulders; and he had mouth enough 
for two faces. He was led in by the Chief Con- 
stable, and, as it was obviously his first ap- 
pearance upon that stage, he was by no means 
perfect in the part of a prisoner. He required 
considerable shoving and pulling to get him 
into a sort of bin, called the dock; and 
probably if he had been left to himself, he 
would have selected a seat beside the judge. 

When fairly confronted with Sir James, a 
violent grin broke out half round Wellington’s 
head, evidently caused by his Honour’s wig, 
bands, and red gown, on which the savage’s 
eyes seemed to be fastened with a fascinated 
stare. Nor did he, in his unsophisticated 
nature, attempt to conceal the emotion ex- 
cited within him ; for, notwithstanding the 
additional gravity laid on by the judge for 
the occasion, the joke appeared to improve so 
much in the blac A man’s mind, that at last he 
laughed outright. Moreover he seemed to 
grin a kind of circular invitation to all the 
people in Court to join in the laugh with 
him. He grinned the rebukeful countenance 
of the Sheriff into such a state, that that 
solemn officer of justice was obliged abruptly 
to turn his face away, and discharge a short 
private laugh of his own. He grinned at 
the counsel and the crowd, until giggling be- 
came irrepressible, and even the countenance 
of the Chief Justice, who had a keen percep- 
tion of the ludicrous, was becoming rapidly 
unmanageable. 

As soon as this general break-out had been 
duly snubbed and ‘got under, it became neces- 
sary to appoint an interpreter to act between 
the prisoner and the crown, as the prisoner was 
utterly ignorant of English, A white man 


the causes were to be tried by the then Chief! who understood, or professed to understand, 
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Wellington’s particular dialect, was in Court, 
and being sworn duly to interpret, the infor- 
mation (in England, the indictment) was read 
and translated to the prisoner. The Chief 
Justice, looking as unconscious as he could of 
the fact that Wellington was still half swoon- 
ing with delight, called upon him, through the | 
interpreter, to plead to the information. The 
interpreter having translated and apparently 
explained it, a short, voluble, and eager con- 
versation of some minutes ensued, before the 
black appeared to comprehend what was 
required of him. At last he mastered it, and 
promptly delivering his answer, the inter- 
preter proceeded with respectful gravity to 
communicate it to the Court. “ May it please 
your honour, he only says it’s all a pack of 
lies, and that Aenever speared the cattle at | 
all; but he thinks he knows the black fellow | 
that did spear them, and he will bring him | 
down to the Court in a few days, if your honour | 
will allow him to go and look for him.” 
This is a style of defence as popular among 
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furnished, as you could meet with in old 
England—always kept by colonists before 
them for a pattern. Toasts, compliments, 
speech-making, and all the usual dreariness, 
prevailed until ten o’clock, at which hour 
I withdrew to bed. I tried to be deaf to the 
jingling of the glasses, to the hammering of 
the table, to the cheers, and the comic songs, 
and the wild roars of laughter, which increased 
towards midnight amongst the diners ; most of 
whom were farmers and gentlemen-settlers of 
unlimited powers of digestion, and incredulous 
of headaches. Once or twice, indeed, as the 
laughter became almost too exciting for my 
curiosity, I could almost have got out of bed, 
and returned to the table in my night-gown, 
to request that that last “ good thing ” might 
be repeated. Gradually, I fell asleep to this 
wild accompaniment ; perhaps fancying my- 
self wiser, and more temperate than the 
hearty revellers ; whereas, I was only more 
dyspeptic. 





the blacks as an alibi may be in England. 
Wellington, however, was contradicted by 
several witnesses who took him in the fact, 
and therefore he was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for ten years to Van 
Diemen’s Land. He was removed from the 


bar, looking as if he had got to the end of a 
pleasant entertainment, and as if the memory 
of the Chief Justice's wig would be a solace 
to him in his saddest hours. 

Being at this time young to the country, 


I felt for this cheerful Wellington. What 
right have we, thought I, to seize this poor 
child of nature, haul him into an English 
court of justice, mock his ignorance with a 
jargon of law forms, and conclude by tearing 
him from his hunting grounds, his wife, and 
little children, for ten years? How com- 
placently we look upon his savage ignorance ! 
and for certain he is ignorant enough; but 
how far are we removed from the same 
charge, when, by elaborate forms, and upon 
assumptions of his moral and legal respon- 
sibility, we try a creature who has about as 
clear an understanding of the whole proceed- 
inguasadog? Yet, what else is to be done ? 
Must not property of colonists be protected ? 
And how may this be, unless the blacks be 
made amenable to the law? To shoot them, 
would be plain unvarnished murder,—which, 
however, has been extensively committed be- 
fore now,—and their aggressions, unresisted, 
would soon swamp the colony. The colonists, 
therefore, become reconciled to the prosecu- 
tions of the blacks. If they cannot understand 
law, they understand punishment. 

Nothing of criminal interest, beyond the 
nbove-described trial, took place at these 
assizes. We wound up, of course, as usual, 
with a dinner given to the judge by the 
townspeople and settlers. About a hundred 
white waistcoats, and an almost infinite 
variety of badly-cut coats, sat down to a 
table as well covered, and in a room as well 


A WASSAIL FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Brine in the steaming bowl, my lads, 
Bring in the piping bowl ! 

And apples in a shoal, my lads, 
All hissing hot and whole ! 

The jolly yule-log is flaming its last, 
For the Year hath reach’d his goal. 


The bright keen stars they gaze below, 
All eager to sce the ghostly show; 
How the New Year will come and the Old Year go 
O’er the wolds so white with the glimmering snow; 
And there’s need of wood and coal, my lads, 
There’s need of wood and coal! 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| O, the bright keen stars they throng so low! 
And the winds are hush’d, and breathe with woe ; 
For they hear a Death-bell knoll, my lads, 
They hear a Death-bell knoll! 
O, the winds right soon with joy shall blow, 
When the New Year peals, and the cock doth crow 
The news from pole to pole, my lads, 
The news from pole to pole ! 


The vanguard of advancing men— 
We English pitch our tents to-night ! 
And reach to all our brethren 
A loving hand and a guiding light, 
And a harbour free of toll, my lads, 
A harbour free of toll! 


A hand whose grasp makes all men free ! 
And a guiding light, that they may see 
Our flag of care is furl'd! 
And do as we, where'er they be, 
And hear us drink, with three times three, 
A wassail to the world! 
Wassail ! 


Good barley-wine and honest brew, 
Right worthy drink, I wot. 
Aye ! and the world shall hear us too, 
In every silent spot : 
Wassail ! 
Wassail to every soul, my lads, 
Wassail to every soul ! 











| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


and meadows. I was pleasantly surprised, 
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Wassail to Her whose crown is now 
‘The quiet star of hope and peace ; 
The blessings on her royal brow 
Are many ! may her joys increase ! 
Swiftly the moments roll, my lads, 
Swiftly the moments roll ! 


Wassail to those whose household smiles 
Have given the hearth a double glow! 
Wassail to all the sister Isles, 
For ever one in weal and woe ! 
Pass round the piping bowl, my lads, 
Pass round the piping bowl. 


Wassail to France! and may she draw 
This night a worthy King and Queen, 
Or virgin-pure Republic; Law 
The guardian of her spotless sheen. 
I hear a Death-bell knoll, my lads, 
I hear a Death-bell knoll! 


High wassail to the Sultan ! he, 
To whom we owe a nation’s debt ; 
Who dared to set the Patriot free, 
And let the carrion-eagles fret! 
Pass round the piping bowl, my lads, 
Pass round the piping bowl! 


Wassail to Austria ?—No, good faith! 
So little can our hopes agree ; 
But rather waft, with genial breath, 
Wassail to noble Hungary ! 
I hear a funeral dole, my lads, 
I hear a funeral dole. 


Wassail to Prussia? she, whose chance 
lt was to have been the German star : 
But, ou a Gorgon’s countenance 
She gazed, whom Europe calls the Czar: 
Wassail to Polish hopes, my lads, 
Pass round the foaming bowl. 


Wassail to proud Italia! hail 
And wassail! not in vain she clanks 
Her cruel chains, and shrieks her wail 
Above her children’s shatter’d ranks ; 
Swiftly the moments roll, my lads, 
Swiftly the moments roll! 


Wiassail to those free men o’ the West, 
Whose land is by the setting sun ; 
The yearning of a mother’s breast 
Unites us, and our hopes are one. 
Wassail to every soul, my lads, 
Wassail to every soul! 


A LOVE AFFAIR AT CRANFORD. 

I am tempted to relate it, as having in- 
terested me in a quiet sort of way, and as 
being the latest intelligence of Our Society at 
Cranford. 


I thought, after Miss Jenkyns’s death, that | 


probably my connexion with Cranford would 
cease ; at least, that it would have to be kept 
up by correspondence, which bears much the 
same relation to personal intercourse that the 
books of dried plants I sometimes see, (“ Hor- 
tus Siccus,” I think they call the thing,) do 
to the living and fresh flowers in the lanes 


A LOVE AFFAIR AT CRANFORD. 


therefore, by receiving a letter from Miss 
Pole, (who had always come in for a supple- 
mentary week after my annual visit to Miss 
Jenkyns) proposing that I should go and 
stay with her ; and then, in a couple of days 
after my acceptance, came a note from Miss 
Matey, in which, in a rather circuitous and 
very humble manner, she told me how much 
pleasure I should confer, if I could spend a 
week or two with her, either before or after I 
had been at Miss Pole’s; “ for,’ she said, 
“since my dear sister’s death, Iam well aware 
I have no attractions to offer ; it is only to 
the kindness of my friends that I can owe 
their company.” 

Of course, [ promised to come to dear Miss 
Matey, as soon as I had ended my visit to 
Miss Pole ; and the day after my arrival at 
| Cranford, I went to see her, much wondering 
what the house would be like without Miss 
Jenkyns, and rather dreading the changed 
aspect of things. Miss Matey began to cry as 
soon as she saw me. She was evidently 
nervous from having anticipated my call. I 
comforted her as well as I could ; and I found 
the best consolation I could give, was the 
honest praise that came from my heart as I 
spoke of the deceased. Miss Matey slowly 
shook her head over each virtue ‘as it was 
named, and attributed to her sister ; at last 
/She could not restrain the tears which had 
long been silently flowing, but hid her face 
behind her handkerchief, and sobbed aloud. 

“Dear Miss Matey!” said I, taking her 
hand—for indeed I did not know in what way 
to tell her how sorry I was for her, lett 
deserted in the world, She put down her 
handkerchief, and said— 

“My dear, I’d rather you did not call me 
Matey. She did not like it; but I did many 
a thing she did not like, ’'m afraid—and now 
she’s gone! If you please, my love, will you 
call me Matilda ?” 

I promised faithfully, and began to practise 
the new name with Miss Pole that very day ; 
and, by degrees, Miss Matilda’s feeling on 
the subject was known through Cranford, and 
the appellation of Matey was dropped by all, 
except a very old woman, who had been nurse 
in the rector’s family, and had persevered, 
through many long years, in calling the Miss 
Jenkynses “the girls ;” she said “ Matey,” 
to the day of her death. 

My visit to Miss Pole was very quiet. 
Miss Jenkyns had so long taken the lead in 
Cranford, that, now she was gone, they hardly 
knew how to give a party. The Honourable 
Mrs. Jamieson, to whom Miss Jenkyns her- 
self had always yielded the post of honour, 
was fat and inert, and very much at the 
mercy of her old servants. If they chose her 
to give a party, they reminded her of the 
| necessity for so doing ; if not, she let it alone. 
There was all the more time for me to hear 
old-world stories from Miss Pole, while she 
| sat knitting, and I making my father’s shirts. 


‘I always took a quantity of plain sewing to 
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Cranford ; for, as we did not seal meta: or 
walk much, I found it a capital time to get 
through my work. One of Miss Pole’s stories 
related to the love affair I am coming to;— 
gradually, 
hurry av. Cranford. 

Presently, the time arrived when I was to 
remove to Miss Matilda’s house. 
timid and anxious about the arrangements for 
my comfort. Many 
packiug, did she come backwards and for- 
wards to stir the fire, which burned all the 
worse for being so frequently poked. 

“ Have you drawers enough, dear?” asked 
she. “I don’t know exactly how my sister 
used to arrange them. She had capital 
methods. I am sure she would have trained 


a servant in a week to make a better fire than | 


this, and Fanny has been with four 


months.” 


me 


ance, and [ could not wonder much at it ; 


of in the “genteel society ” of Cranford, they 
or their counterparts—hi undsome young men 
—abounded in the lower classes. The pretty 
neat servant-maids had their choice of 
sirable “ followers ;” and their mistresses, 
without having the sort of mysterious dread of 
men and matrimony that Miss Matilda had, 
might well feel a little anxious, lest the heads 


of their comely maids should be turned by the | 


joiner, or the butcher, or the gardener ; who 
were obliged, by their callings, to come to the 


house ; and "who, as ill-luck would have it, 


were generally a pewag os and unmarrie d. 
Fanny’s lovers she had any—and 
Matilda comes her of so many flirtations, 
_that, if she had not been very pretty, I should 
“have doubted her having one—were a constant 
anxiety to her mistress. She was forbidden, 
by the articles of her engagement, to have 


“followe rs 3” and though she had answered 


innocently ‘enough, doubling up the hem of 


her apron as she spoke, “ Please, 
I never had more than one at 
Miss Matey prohibited that one. gut a 
vision of a man seemed to haunt the 
kitchen. Fanny assured me that it was all 
fancy ; or else I should have said 
that I had seen a man’s coat- tails whisk into 
the scullery once, when I went on an errand 
into the store-room at night ; 
evening, when our watches having stopped, | 
went to look at the 
odd appearance, singularly like a young man 
squeezed up between the clock and the back 
of the open kitchen-door; and I thought 
Fanny snatched up the candle very h: astily, 
so as to throw the shadow on the clock- face, 
while she very positively told me the time 
half-an-hour too early, as we found out after- 
varils by the church- clock. But I did not 
add to Miss Matey’s 
suspicions, especially 
next day, 


ma’am, 
a time,” 


ileus ee afraid to stay; “for you know, 
| Miss,” 
|six o'clock tea, till Missus rings the bell for 


not in a hurry, for we are never ina | 
j\leave ; and Miss Matilda begged me to stay 


I found her | 


a time, while I was un-| 


| now 
Thissubject of servants was a standing griev- | 
for 
if gentlemen were scarce, and almost unheard 


|always wine and dessert ; 
de- | 
|what remained was seldom touched, 


Miss | 


myself | 


and ee 


clock, there was a very | 


anxieties by naming my | 
as Fanny said to me, the | 
that it was such a queer kitchen had succeeded in her sister’s life-time. 
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she added, “ I don’t see a creature from 


prayers at ten.” 
However, it so fell out that Fanny had to 


and “settle her” with the new maid; to 
which T consented, after I had heard from my 
father that he did not want me at home. 
The new servant was a rough, honest-looking 
country-girl, who had only lived in a farm 
pl uce before ; but I liked her looks when she 
came to be hired; and I promised Miss 
Matilda to put her in the ways of the house. 
These said ways were religiously such as Miss 
Matilda thought her sister would approve. 
Many a domestic rule and regulation had 
been a subject of plaintive whispered mur- 
mur, to me, during Miss Jenkyns’s life ; but 
that she was gone, I do not think that 
even I, who was a favourite, durst have sug- 
gested an alteration. To give an instance ; 
we constantly adhered to the forms which 
were observed, at meal times, in “my father 
the Rector’s house.” Accordingly, we had 
but the decanters 
were only filled when there was a party ; and 
though 
we had two wine glasses apiece every day 
after dinner, until the next festive occasion 
arrived; when the state of the remainder wine 
was examined into, in a family council. The 
dregs were often given to the poor; but occa- 
sionally, when a “good deal had been left at 
the last party (five : months ago, it might be,) it 
was added to some of a fresh bottle, brought 
up from the cellar. I faney poor Captain 
Brown did not much like wine; for I noticed 
he never finished his first glass, and most 
military men take several, ‘Then, as to our 
dessert, Miss Jenkyns used to gather currants 
and gooseberries for it herself, which I some- 
times thought would have tasted better fresh 
from the trees; but then, as Miss Jenkyns 
observed, there would have been nothing for 
dessert in summer-time. As it was, we felt 
very genteel with our two glasses apiece, and 
a dish of gooseberries at the top, of currants 
and biscuits at the sides, and two decanters at 
the bottom. When oranges came in, a curious 
proceeding was gone through. Miss Jenkyns 
did not like to “cut the fruit ; for, as she ob- 
served, the juice all ran out nobody knew 
where ; sucking (only I think she used some 
more recondite word) was in fact the only 
way of enjoying oranges; but then there was 
the unpleasant associs ation with a ceremony 
frequently gone through by little babies ; and 
so, after dessert, in or: ange season, Miss Jenkyns 
and Miss Matey used to rise up, possess them- 
serves each of an orange in silence, and with- 
draw to the privacy of their own rooms, to 
indulge in sucking oranges. 

I had once or twice tried, on such occa- 


— to prevail on Miss Matey to stay ; and 
I held 


for having odd shadows about it, she really! up a screen, and did not look, and, as she 
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said, she tried not to seske the noise very | 
offensive ; but now that she was left alone, 
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| eut in with some fresh direction, muddling the 


| poor girl’s mind, as she stood open- -mouthed, 


she seemed quite horrified when I begged her | listening to us both. 


to remain with me in the warm ‘dining- 
parlour, and enjoy her orange as she liked 
best. And so it was in everything. Miss 
Jenkyns’s rules were made more stringent 
than ever, because the framer 
gone where there could be no appeal. 


undecided to a fault. I have heard Fanny | 
turn her round twenty times in a morning 


about dinner, just as the litle hussy chose ;| 


and I sometimes fancied she worked on Miss | 
Matilda’s weakness in order to bewilder her, 
and to make her feel more in the power of 
her clever servant. I determined that I would 
not leave her till I had seen-what sort of a 
person Martha was ; and, if I found her trust- 


of them was | der ed, 


“ Hand the vegetables round,” said I (fool- 
ishly, I see now—for it was aiming at more 
than we could accomplish with — and 
nee? | ; and then, seeing her look bewil- 
I added, “'T uke the vegetables round 


In| to people, and let them help themselves.” 
everything else Miss Matilda was meek and | 


“And mind you go first to the ladies,” put 
in Miss Matilda. “ Always go to the ladies 
| before gentlemen, when you are wi uiting.’ Pe 

“Tl do it as you tell me, ma'am,” 
Martha ; “but I like lads best.” 

We fe It very uncomfortable and shocked at 
this speech of Martha’s ; yet I don’t think she 
meant any harm; and, on the whole, she at- 
tended very well to our directions, except that 
she “nudged” the Major, when he did not 


said 


worthy, I would tell her not to trouble her | help himself as soon as she expected, to the 


mistress with every little decision. 


fault ; otherwise she was a brisk, well-mean- 
ing, but very ignorant, girl. She had not been 
with us a week before Miss Matilda and [| 
were astounded one morning by the receipt | 
of a letter from a cousin of hers, who had 


been twenty or thirty years in India, and who| 


had lately, as we had seen by the Army List, 
returned to England, 
invalid wife, who had never been introduced 
to her English relations. Major 


spend a night at Cranford, on his way to 
Scotland—at the inn, 


Matilda to receive them into her house; in 


which case they should hope to be with her | 


as much as possible during the day. Of course, 
it must suit her, as she said ; 
knew that she had her sister’s bed-room at 
liberty ; but [am sure she wished the Major 
had stopped in India and forgotten his cousins 
out and out. 

“Oh! how must I manage ? 
helplessly. “If Deborah had been alive, she 
would have known what to do with a ge ntle- 
man-visitor. Must I put razors in his dress- 
ing-room? Dear! dear! and I’ve got none. 
Deborah would have had them. And slippers, 
and coat-brushes?” I suggested that pro- 
bably he would bring all these things with 
him. “And after dinner, how am I to know 
when to get up, and leave him to his wine ? 
Deborah would have done it so well; she 
would have been quite in her element. Will 
he want coffee, do you think?” I undertook 
the m: snagement of the coffee, and told her I 
would instruct Martha in the art of waiting, 
in which it must be owned she was terribly 
deficient ; and that I had no doubt Major and 
Mrs. Jenkyns would understand the quiet 
mode in which a lady lived by herself in a 
country town. But she was sadfy fluttered. 
I made her empty her decanters, and bring up 
two fresh bottles of wine. I wished I could 
have prevented her from being present at my 
instructions to Martha; for ‘she continually 


askéd she, 


bringing with him an| 
| tress’s comfort. 
Jenkyns | 
wrote to propose that he and his wife should | 


if it did not suit Miss | 


for all Cranford | 





| potatoes, while she was handing them round. 
Martha was blunt and plain-spoken to a| 


The Major and his wife were quiet, unpre- 
tending people enough when they did come ; 
languid, as all East Indians are, I suppose. 
We were rather dismayed at their bringing 
two servants with them, a Hindoo body-ser- 
vant for the Major, and a steady elderly maid 
for his wife ; but they slept at the inn, and 
took off a good deal of the responsibility by 
attending carefully to their master’s and mis- 
Martha, to be sure, had never 
ended her staring at the East Indian’s white 
turban, and brown complexion, and I saw that 
Miss Matilda shrunk away from him a little as 
he waited at dinner. Indeed, she asked me, 
when they were gone, if he did not remind me 
of Blue Beard? On the whole, the visit was 
most satisfactory, and is a subject of conversa- 
tion even now with Miss Matilda ; at the time 
it gre tly excited Cranford, and even stirred 
up the apathetic and Honourable Mrs. Jamie- 
son to some expression of interest when I 
went to call and thank her for the kind an- 
swers she had vouchsafed to Miss Matilda’s 
inquiries as to the arrangement of a gentle- 
man’s dressing-room—answers which I must 
confess she had given in the wearied manner 
of the Scandinavian prophetess,— 

* Leave me, leave me to repose !” 


And now I come to the love affair. 

It seems that Miss Pole had a cousin, once 
or twice removed, who had offered to Miss 
Matey long ago. Now, this cousin lived four 
or five miles from Cranford on his own es- 

tate ; but his property was not large enough 
to entitle him to rank higher than a yeoman ; 
or rather, with something of the “ pride 
which apes humility,” he had refused to push 
himself on, as so many of his class had done, 
into the ranks of the squires. He would not 
allow himself to be called Thomas Holbrook, 
Esq.; he even sent back letters with this ad- 
dress, telling the postmistress at Cranford 
that his name was Mr. Thomas Holbrook, 

yeoman. He rejected all domestic innovations ; 
he would have the house door stand open in 

















| 
| 
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summer, and shut in winter, without knocker | and gaiters, and drummed with his fingers on 


or bell to summon a servant. 
or the knob of the stick did this office for him, 
if he found the door locked. He despised every 
refinement which had not its root deep down 
in humanity. If people were not ill, he saw no 
necessity for moderating his voice. 


constantly used it in conversation ; although 
Miss Pole (who gave me these particulars) 
added, that he read aloud more beautifully 
and with more feeling than any one she had 
ever heard, except the late Rector. 
“And how came Miss Matilda 
marry him ?” asked I. 
“Oh, I don’t know. 


not to 


She was willing 


enough, I think ; but you know Cousin Tho- | 


mas would not have been enough of a gentle- 


man for the Rector, and Mrs. and Miss Jen-| 


kyns.” 

“Well! but they were not to marry him,” 
said I, impatiently. 

“No ; but they did not like Miss Matey to 
marry below her rank, You know she was 
the Rector’s daughter, and somehow they are 
related to Sir Peter Arley: Miss Jenkyns 
thought a deal of that.” 

“ Poor Miss Matey !” said I. 

“ Nay, now, I don’t know anything more 
than that he offered and was refused. Miss 
Matey might not like him—and Miss Jenkyns 
might never have said a word—it is only a 
guess of mine.” 

“ Has she never 
quired. 

“No, I think not. You see, Woodley, 
Cousin Thomas’s house, lies half-way between 
Cranford and Misselton; and I know he 
made Misselton his market-town very soon 
after he had offered to Miss Matey; and 
I don’t think he has been into Cranford above 
once or twice since—once, when I was walk- 
ing with Miss Matey in High Street; and 
suddenly she darted from me, and went up 
Shire Lane. A few minutes after 
startled by meeting Cousin Thomas.” 


seen him since?” I in- 


“ How old is he?” I asked, after a pause | 


of castle-building. 

“He must be about seventy, I think, my 
dear,” said Miss Pole, blowing up my castle, 
as if by gunpowder, into small fragments. 

Very soon after—at least during my long 
visit to Miss Matilda—I had the opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Holbrook ; seeing, too, his first 
encounter with his former love, after thirty 
or forty years’ separation. I was helping to 
decide whether any of the new assortment 
of coloured silks which they had just received 
at the shop, would help to match a grey and 
black mousseline-de-laine that wanted a new 
breadth, when a tall, thin, Don Quixote- 


looking old man came into the shop for some | 


woollen gloves. I had never seen the person, 
(who was rather striking) before, and I watched 
him rather attentively, while Miss Matey 
listened to the shopman. The stranger wore 
a blue coat with brass buttons, drab breeches, 


I was | 


The closed fist | the counter until he was attended to. 


He spoke | 
the dialect of the country in perfection, and | 











~ When 
he answered the shop-boy’s question, “ What 
can I have the pleasure of showing you to- 
day, Sir?” I saw Miss Matilda start, and 
then suddenly sit down; and instantly I 
guessed who it was. She had made some 
inquiry which had to be carried round to the 
other shopman. 

“Miss Jenkyns wants the black sarcenet 
two-and-twopence the yard ;’ and Mr, Hol- 
brook had caught the name, and was across 
the shop in two strides. 

“Matey—Miss Matilda—Miss Jenkyns! 
God bless my soul! I should not have known 
you. How are you? how are you?” He 
kept shaking her hand in a way which proved 
the warmth of his friendship ; but he repeated 
so often, as if to himself, “I should not have 
known you!” that any sentimental romance 
which I might be inclined to build, was quite 
done away with by his manner. 

However, he kept talking to us all the 
time we were in the shop; and then waving 
the shopman with the unpurchased gloves on 
one side, with “ Another time, Sir! another 
time!” he walked home with us. I am 
happy to say my client, Miss Matilda, also 
left the shop in an equally bewildered state, 
not having purchased either green or red silk, 
Mr. Holbrook was evidently full with honest, 
loud-spoken joy at meeting his old love again; 
he touched on the changes that had taken 
place; he even apoke of Miss Jenkyns as 
“Your poor sister! Well, well! we have all 
our faults ;” and bade us good- -bye with many 
a hope that he should soon see Miss Matey 
again. She went straight to her room ; and 
never came back till our early tea-time, when 
I thought she looked as if she had been 
crying. 

A few days after, a note came from Mr. 
Holbrook, asking us—impartially asking both 
of us—fn a for mal, old-fashioned style, to y spend 
a day at his house—a long June day—for it 
was June now. He named that he had also 
invited his cousin, Miss Pole; so that we 
might join in a fly, which could be put up at 
his house. 

I expected Miss Matey to jump at this 
invitation ; but, no! Miss Pole and I had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading her to go. 
She thought it was improper ; and was even 
half annoyed when we utterly ignored the 
idea of any impropriety in her going with two 
other ladies to see her old lover. Then came 
amore serious difficulty. She did not think 
Deborah would have liked her to go, This 
took us half a day’s gcod hard talking to get 
over; but, at the first sentence of relenting, I 
seized the opportunity, and wrote and ‘de- 
spatched an acceptance in her name—fixing 
day and hour, that all might be decided and 
done with. 

The next morning she asked me if I would 
go down to the shop with her; and there, 
after much hesitation, we chose out three 
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caps to he sent heane and tr edie on, te ut the]i ing ee oven, 5 and a shen other appartenanoss 
most becoming might be selected to take with | of a kitchen, which were evidently never used ; 


us on Thursday. 


the real cooking-pl vce being at some distance. 


She was in a state of silent agitation all} The room in which we were expected to sit 


the way to Woodley. She had evidently 
never been there before; and, although she 
little dreamt I knew anything of her early 
story, I could perceive she was in a tremor at 


the thought of seeing the place which might! 


have been her home, and round which it is 
probable that many of her innocent girlish 
imaginations had clustered. It was a long 
drive there, through paved jolting lanes. Miss 
Matilda sate bolt upright, and looked wist- 
fully out of the windows, as we drew near the 
end of our journey. The aspect of the country 
was quiet and pastoral. Woodley stood among 
fields ; and there was an old-fashioned garden, 
where roses and currant-bushes touched each 
other, and where the feathery asparagus 
formed a pretty back-ground to the pinks and 
gilly-flowers ; there was no drive up to the 
door: we got out at a little gate, and walked 
up a straight box-edged path. 

“My cousin might make a drive, I think,” 
said Miss Pole, who was afraid of ear-ache, 
and had only her cap on. 

“T think it is very pretty,” said Miss Matey, 
with a soft plaintiveness in her voice, and 
almost ina whisper; for just then Mr. Hol- 
brook appeared at the door, rubbing his hands 
in very effervescence of hospitality. He 
looked more like my idea of Don Quixote than 
ever, and yet the likeness was only external, 


His respectable housekeeper stood modestly 
at the door to bid us welcome; and, while 
she led the elder Jadies up-stairs to a bed- 


room, I begged to look about the garden. My 
request evidently pleased the old ‘gentlem: in ; 


who took me all round the place, and showed | 
, named after the | 


me his six-and-twenty cows 
different letters of the alphabet. As we went 
along, he surprised me occasionally by repeat- 
ing apt and beautiful quotations from the 
poets, ranging 
George Herbert to those of our own d: ry. He 
did this as natur ally as if he were thinking 
aloud, that their true and beautiful words 
were the best expression he could find for 
what he was thinking or feeling. 
he called Byron “my lord Byrron,” and pro- 
nounced the name of Goethe strictly in ac- 


cordance with the English sound of the letters | 


—“As Goithe says, ‘Ye ever-verdant palaces,’ 

&e. Altogether, I never met with a man, be- 
fore or sinee, who had spent so long a life in 
a secluded and not impressive country, with 


ever-increasing delight in the daily and yearly | 


change of season and beauty. 

When he and I went in, we found that dinner 
was nearly ready in the kitchen,—for so I sup- 
pose the room ought to be called, as there were 


oak dressers and “eupbos irds all round, all over | 
by the side of the fire-place, and only a small 


Turkey carpet in the middle of the flag-floor. 
The room might have been easily made intoa 


handsome dark-oak dining-parlour, by remov-|her previous feast with the Ghoul. 





To be sure 





was a stiffly furnished, ugly apartment ; but 
that in which we did sit was what Mr. Hol- 
brook called the counting-house, when he paid 
|his labourers their weekly wages, at a great 
‘desk near the door, The rest of the pretty 
sitting-room—looking into the orchard, and all 
covered over with dancing tree-shadows—was 
filled with books. They lay on the ground, 
they covered the walls, they strewed the table. 
He was evidently half ashamed and half proud 
of his extravagance in this respect. They 
were of all kinds,—poetry, and wild weird 
tales prevailing. He evidently chose his 
books in accordance with his own tastes, not 
because such and such were classical, or 
established favourites, 

“Ah!” he said, “ we farmers ought not to 
have much time for reading ; yet somehow one 
can’t help it.” 

“What a pretty room !” 
sotto voce. 

“What a pleasant place!” 
almost simultaneously. 

“Nay! if you like it,” replied he; “but 
can you sit on these great black leather three- 
cornered chairs? I like it better than the 
best parlour ; but I thought ladies would take 
that for the smarter place.” 

It was the smarter place ; but, like most 
things, not at all pretty, or pleasant, or home- 
like ; so, while we were at dinner, the servant- 
girl dusted and scrubbed the counting-house 
chairs, and we sate there all the rest of the 
day. 

We had pudding before meat; and I 
thought Mr. Holbrook was going to make 
some apology for his old- fashioned ways, for 
he began, 

“T don’t know 


said Miss Matey, 


said J, aloud, 


whether you like new- 


| fangled ways.” 
sasily from Shakspeare and | 


“Oh! not at all!” said Miss Matey. 

“No more do I,” said he. “ My house- 
keeper will have things in her new fashion ; 
or else I tell her, that when I was a young 
man, we used to keep strictly to my father’s 
rule, ‘No broth, no ball; no ball, no beef ;’ 
and always began dinner with broth. Then 
we had suet puddings, boiled in the broth 
with the beef; and then the meat itself. If 
we did not sup our broth, we had no ball, 
which we liked a deal better ; and the beef 
‘ame last of all, and only those had it who 
had done justice to the broth and the ball. 
Now folks begin with sweet things, and turn 
their dinners topsy-turvy.” 

When the ducks and green pease came, we 
looked at each other in dismay ; we had only 
two-pronged, black-handled forks. Itis true, 
the steel was as bright as silver; but, what 
were we todo? Miss Matey picked up her 
peas, one by one, on the point of the prongs, 
much as Aminé ate her grains of rice after 


Miss 
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Pole sighed over her delicate young peas as 
she left them on one side of her plate untasted ; 
for they would drop between the prongs. I 
looked at my host: the peas were going 
wholesale into his capacious mouth, shovelled 
up by his large round-ended knife. I saw, 
I imitated, I survived! My friends, in spite 


of my precedent, could not muster up courage | 


enough to do an ungenteel thing; and, if 


Mr. Holbrook had not been so heartily | 


hungry, he would, probably, have seen that 
the good pease went away almost untouched. 
After dinner, a clay-pipe was brought in, 


and a spittoon; and, asking us to retire to| 


another room, where he would soon join us 
if we disliked tobacco-smoke, he presented his 
pipe to Miss Matey, and requested her to fill 
the bowl. This was a compliment to a lady 
in his youth ; but it was rather inappropriate 
to propose it as an honour to Miss Matey, 
who had been trained by her sister to hold 
smoking of every kind in utter abhorrence. 
But if it was a shock to her refinement, it 
was also a gratifivation to her feelings to be 
thus selected ; so she daintily stuffed the 


strong tobacco into the pipe; and then we| 


withdrew, 

“Tt is very pleasant dining with a bachelor,” 
said Miss Matey, softly, as we settled our- 
selves in the counting-house. “I only hope 
it is not improper ;,so many pleasant things 
are!” 

“What a number of books he has!” said 
Miss Pole, looking round the room. “And 
how dusty they are!” 

“T think it must be like one of the great Dr. 
Johnson’s rooms,” said Miss Matey. “ What 
a superior man your cousin must be !” 

“ Yes!” said Miss Pole; “he’s a great 
reader ; but Iam afraid he has got into very 
uncouth habits with living alone.” 

“Oh! uncouth is too hard aword. I should 
call him eccentric ; very clever people always 
are!” replied Miss Matey. 

When Mr. Holbrook returned, he proposed 
a walk in the fields ; but the two elder ladies 
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me or not; but I put in an assenting “ won- 
derful,” although I knew nothing about it; 
just because I was tired of being forgotten 
and of being consequently silent. 

He turned sharp round. “ Aye! you may 
|say ‘wonderful.’ Why, when I saw the review 
of his poems in ‘ Blackwood, I set off within 
an hour, and walked seven miles to Misselton 
(for the horses were not in the way), and or- 
dered them. Now, what colour are ash-buds 
in March ?” 

Is the man going mad? thought I. 
very like Don Quixote. 

“What colour are they, I say ?” repeated 
| he, vehemently. 
| “Tam sure [ don’t know, sir,” said I ; with 
the meekness of ignorance. 
| “TJ knew you didn’t. No more did I—an old 
| fool that I am! till this young man comes and 
tells me. Black as ash-buds in March. And 
| I’ve lived all my life in the country ; more 
}shame for me not to know. Black; they are 
jet-black, madam.” And he went off again, 
swinging along to the music of some rhyme 
jhe had got hold of. 

When we came home, nothing would serve 
him but that he must read us the poems he 
had been speaking of; and Miss Pole en- 
couraged him in his proposal, I thought, 
because she wished me to hear his beautiful 
reading, of which she had boasted ; but she 
afterwards said it was because she had got to 
a difficult part of her crochet, and wanted to 
count her stitches without having to talk. 
| Whatever he had proposed would have been 
right to Miss Matey ; although she did full 


He is 





. ¢ 
‘sound asleep within five minutes after he 
| began a long poem, called “ Locksley Hall,” 
and: had a comfortable nap, unobserved, till 
| he ended; when the cessation of his voice 
| wakened her up, and she said, feeling that 
}something was expected, and that Miss Pole 
| was counting :— 

“What a pretty book !” 

“Pretty ! madam! it’s beautiful ! Pretty, 
| indeed !” 
“Oh yes! I meant beautiful!” said she, 


were afraid of damp, and dirt ; and had only | 
very unbecoming calashes to put on over their | fluttered at his disapproval of her word. 
caps ; so they declined ; and I was again his |“ It is so like that beautiful poem of Dr. 
companion in a turn which he said he was |Johnson’s my sister used to read—I forget the 





obliged to take, to see after his niece. He| 
strode along, either wholly forgetting my ex- | 
istence, or soothed into silence by his pipe— 
and yet it was not silence exactly. He walked | 
before me, with a stooping gait, his hands | 
clasped behind him; and, as some tree or | 
cloud or glimpse at distant upland pastures, | 
struck him, he quoted poetry to himself; say- 
ing it out loud in a grand sonorous voice, with | 
just the emphasis that true feeling and appre- 
ciation give. We came upon an old cedar- 
tree, which stood at one end of the house ; 
“More black than ash-buds in the front of March, 
A cedar spread his dark-green Jayers of shade.” 


“Capital term—‘layers!’ Wonderful man!” 
did not know whether he was speaking to 





name of it; what was it, my dear?” turning 
to me. 

“ Which do you mean, ma’am ? 
it about ? ” 

“T don’t remember what it was about, and 
I’ve quite forgotten what the name of it was ; 
but it was written by Dr. Johnson, and was 
very beautiful, and very like what Mr. Hol- 
brook has just been reading.” 

“T don’t remember it,” said he, reflectively. 
“but I don’t know Dr. Johnson's poems well. 
[ must read them.” 

As we were getting into the fly to return, 
I heard Mr. Holbrook say he should call on 
the ladies soon, and inquire how they got 
home ; and this evidently pleased and flut- 
tered Miss Matey at the time he said it; but 


What was 
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after we had lost sight of the old house among 
the trees, her sentiments towards the master 
of it, were gradually absorbed into a distress- 


had given her a book, and he had called 
her Matey, just as he used to do thirty years 


ago. 


ing wonder as to whether Martha had broken| “I wish he would not go to Paris,” said 
her word, and seized on the opportunity of| Miss Matilda, anxiously. “I don’t believe 
her mistress’s absence to have a “follower.” | frogs will agree with him ; he used to have to 
Martha looked good, and steady, and com-|be very careful what he ate, which was 
posed enough, as she came to help us out ;| curious in so strong-looking a young man.” 

she was always careful of Miss Matey, and to-| Soon after this I took my leave, giving 
night she made use of this unlucky speech :—| many an injunction to Martha to look after 





“Eh! dear ma’am, to think of your going 
out in an evening insuch a thin shawl! It is 
no better than muslin, At your age, ma’am, 
you should be careful.” 

“My age!” said Miss Matey, almost speak- 


ing crossly, for her ; for she was usually gentle. | 


My age! Why, how old do ‘you think I am, 
that you talk about my age ?” 

“Well, ma’am! I should say you were not 
far short of sixty; but folks’ looks is often 
against; them—and I’m sure I meant no 
harm.” 


“Martha, I’m not yet fifty-two!” said | 


Miss Matey, with grave emphasis ; for pro- 
bably the remembrance of her youth had 
come very vividly before her this day, and 
she was annoyed at finding that golden time 
so far away in the past. 

But she never spoke of any former and 
more intimate acquaintance with Mr. Hol- 
brook. She had probably met with so little 
sympathy in her early love, that she had shut 


it up close in her heart ; and it was only by a| 


sort of watching, which I could hardly avoid, 
since Miss Pole’s confidence, that I saw how 
faithful her poor heart had been in its sorrow 
and its silence. 

She gave me some good reason for wearing 
her best cap every day, and sate near the 


window, in spite of her rheumatism, in order | 


to see, without being 
street. 

He came. He put his open palms upon his 
knees, which were far apart, as he sate with 
his head bent down, whistling, after we had 
replied to his inquiries about owr safe return. 
Suddenly, he jumped up. 

“Well, madam! have you any commands 
for Paris?’ I’m going there in a week or 
two.” 

“To Paris!” we both exclaimed. 

“Yes, ma’am! I’ve never been there, and 


seen, down into the 


. : ‘oe | 
always had a wish to go; and I think if I) 


don’t go soon, I mayn’t go at all; so as soon 
as the hay is got in I shall go, before harvest- 
time.” 


We were so much astonished, that we had | 


no commissions, 

Just as he was going out of the room, he 
turned back, with his favourite exclamation ; 

“God bless my soul, madam! but I nearly 
forgot half my errand. Here are the poems 
for you, you admired so much the other 
evening at my house.” He tugged away at 
a parcel in his coat-pocket. 
miss,” said he; “good-bye, Matey! take 
care of yourself.” And he was gone. 


“ Good-bye, | 


But he | 


her mistress, and to let me know if she 
thought that Miss. Matilda was not so well ; 
|in which case I would volunteer a visit to 
|my old friend, without noticing Martha’s 
| intelligence to her. 

| Accordingly I received a line or two from 
Martha every now and then; and, about 
| November, I had a note to say her mistress 
| was “very low and sadly off her food ;” and 
| the account made me so uneasy, that, although 
|Martha did not decidedly summon me, I 
| packed up my things and went. 

I received a warm welcome, in spite of the 
| little flurry produced by my impromptu visit, 
‘for I had only been able to give a day’s 
| notice. Miss Matilda looked miserably ill ; 
|and I prepared to comfort and cosset her. 

| I went down to have a private talk with 
| Martha. 

| “How long has your mistress been so 
| poorly ?” I asked, as [stood by the kitchen 
fire, 

“ Well ! I think it ’s better than a fortnight ; 
it is, 1 know: it was one Tuesday after Miss 
| Pole had been that she went into this moping 
|way. I thought she was tired, and it would 
| go off with a night’s rest ; but, no! she has 

gone on and on ever since, till I thought it 
|my duty to write to you, ma’am.” 

“You did quite right, Martha. It is a 
‘comfort to think she has so faithful a servant 
|about her. And I hope you find your place 
| comfortable ?” 

“Well, ma’am, missus is very kind, and 
‘there ’s plenty to eat and drink, and no mere 
|work but what I can do easily,—but”— 
| Martha hesitated. 

“But what, Martha ?” 

“Why, it seems so hard of missus not to 
let me have any followers; there’s such lots 
of young fellows in the town ; and many a one 
has as much as offered to keep company with 
me; and I may never be in such a likely 
place again, and it’s like wasting an oppor- 
tunity. Many a girl as I know would have 
|’em unbeknownst to missus ; but I’ve given 
my word, and [ll stick to it ; or else this is 
just the house for missus never to'be the 
wiser if they did come: and it’s such a 

sapable kitchen—there’s such good dark 
corners in it—I’d be bound to hide any one. 
I counted up last Sunday night—for Ill not 
deny I was crying because 1 had to shut the 
door in Jem Hearn’s face ; and he’s a steady 
young man, fit for any girl ; only I had given 
|missus my word.” Martha was ail but ery- 
ing again ; and I had little comfort to give 
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her, for I Risin: from old experience, of the| 
horror with which both the Miss Jenkynses | 


looked upon “followers ;” and in Miss Matey’s 
present nervous state this dread was not 
likely to be lessened. 


I went to see Miss Pole the next day, 


and took her completely by surprise ; for 
Miss Matilda for two | 


she had not been to see 
days. 

“And now I must go back with you, my 
dear, for I promised to let her know how 
Thomas Holbrook went on; and I’m sorry 
to say his housekeeper has sent me word to- 
day that he hasn’t long to live. 
That journey to Paris was quite too much 
for him. His housekeeper says he has hardly 
ever been round his fields since ; but just sits 


with his hands on his knees in the counting- 


house, not reading or anything, but only say- 
ing, what a wonderful city Paris was! Paris 
has much to answer for, if it’s killed my | 
cousin Thomas, for a better man never 
lived.” 

“ Does Miss Matilda know of his illness ?” 
asked I ;—a new light as to the cause of her 
indisposition dawning upon me.— Dear! to 
be sure, yes! Has not she told you? I let 
her know a fortnight ago, or more, when first 
I heard of it. 
told you!” 

Not at all, I thoyght ; 
anything. I felt almost guilty of having 
spied too curiously into that tender heart, 
and I was not going to speak of its secrets, 


—hidden, Miss Matey believed, from all the | 


world. I ushered Miss Pole into Miss Ma- 
tilda’s little drawing-room; and then 
them alone. But I was not surprised when 


Martha came to my bed-room door, to ask | 


me to go down to dinner alone, for that 
missus had one of her bad headaches. She 
came into the drawing-room at tea-time ; but 
it was evidently an effort to her ; and, as if to 
make up for some reproachful fe eling against 
her late sister, Miss Jenkyns, which “had been 
troubling her all afternoon, and for which she 
now felt penitent, she kept telling me how 
good and how clever Deborah was in 
youth ; how she used to settle what gowns 
they were to wear at all the parties (faint, 
ghostly ideas of dim parties far away in the 
distance,’ when Miss Matey and Miss Pole 
were young!) and how Deborah and her 
mother had started the benefit society for the 
ae, and taught girls cooking and plain 

sewing ; and how Debors uh had once danced 
with a lord ; and how she used to visit at Sir 
Peter Arley’s, and try to remodel the quiet 
rectory establishment on the plans of Arley 
Hall, where they kept thirty servants ; and 
how she had nursed Miss Matey through a 
long, long illness, of which I had never heard 
before, but which I now dated in my own 
mind as‘ following the dismissal of the suit of 
Mr. Holbrook. So we talked softly and 
quietly of old times, through the long 
November evening. 





HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


|have lived this dozen ye 


Poor Thomas! | 
| part. 


(C.nducted by 


The next day Miss Pole brought us woud 
that Mr. Holbrook was dead. Miss Ms: utey 
heard the news in silence; in fact, from the 


;}account on the previous day, it was only what 


we had to expect. Miss Pole kept calling 
upon us for some expression of regret, by 
asking if it was not sad that he was gone: 
and saying, 

“To think of that pleasant day last June, 
when he seemed so well! And he might 
ars if he had not 
gone to that wicked Paris, where they are 
always having Revolutions.” 

She paused. for some demonstration on our 
I saw Miss Matey could not speak, she 
was trembling so nervously ; so I said what 
I really felt: and after a call of some dura- 
tion—all the time of which I have no doubt 





How odd, she shouldn’t have | 


but I did not say | 


left | 


| 
her 


Miss Pole thought Miss Matey received the 
news very ¢: umly—our visitor took her leave. 
But the effort at self-control Miss Matey had 
made to conceal her feelings—a concealment 
|she practised even with me, for she has never 
jailuded to Mr. Holbrook again, although the 
| book he gave her lies with her Bible on the 
| little table by her bedside ; she did not think 
| I heard her when she asked the little milliner 
of Cranford to make her caps something like 
the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson’s, or that I 
| noticed the reply— 

“ But she wears widows’ caps, ma’am ?” 

“Oh! I only meant something in that 
style ; not widows’ , of course, but rather like 
| Mrs, Jamieson’s 

This effort at concealment was the be- 
ginning of the tremulous motion of head and 
hands which I have seen ever since in Miss 
| Matey. 

The evening of the day on which we heard 
of Mr. Holbrook’s death, Miss Matilda was 
| very silent and thoughtful ; after prayers she 
called Martha back, and then she stood un- 
| certain what to say. 
| “Martha!” she said at last; “you are 
| young,’—and then she made so long a pause 
{that Martha, to remind her of her half-finished 
sentence, dropped a courtesy, and said :— 

“ Yes, please, ma’am ; two- and- twenty last 
third of October, please, ma’am.’ 

“ And perhaps, Mz utha, you may sometime 
meet with a young man you like, and who 
likes you. did say you were not to have 
followers ; but if you meet with such a young 
man, and tell me, and I find he is respectable, 
I have no objection to his coming to see you 
once a week. “ God forbid!” said, she in a 
low voice, “that I should grieve any young 
hearts.” She spoke as if she were providing 
for some distant contingency, and was rather 
startled when Martha made her rei udy eager 
answer :— 

“Please, ma’am, there’s Jim Hearn, and 
he’s a joiner, making three-and-sixpence 
a-day, and six foot one in his stocking-feet, 
please ma’am ; and if you'll ask about him 
to-morrow morning, every one will give him 
a character for steadiness ; ; and he I be glad 




















Charles Dickens.) 


ANECDOTES OF MONKEYS. 





enough to come to-morrow night, I'll be 
bound.” 
Though Miss Matey was startled, she sub- 


mitted to Fate and Love. 





CHIPS 


“MY UNCLE” AND “MY AUNT.” 

“Sir,—It is a curious fact, and one which | 
I do not see mentioned in your recent paper | 
upon that remarkable and excellent individual | 
‘My Unele,’ (in number eighty-nine of ‘ House- | 
hold Words,’ ) that in France the same person | 
is familiarly known as My Aunt; and that} 
when a gentleman in Paris has pledged his | 
watch, in order to raise a little ready cash for 
the expenses of the Carnival, to the question— 
‘Od est votre montre ? (W here is your watch ?) | 
he will reply, ‘ Elle est chez ma Tante’ (It i is | 
at my Aunt’s). I remain 


“Un des Neveux de ma Tante 
“et de Mon Oncle.” 


ANECDOTES OF MONKEYS. 


Durine a short stay on the Essequibo, a 
little monkey of the Jackowai Ris tribe, in 
return for some slight attention I had shown 
him, permitted me so far to gain his favour 
and "confidence, that he was seldom away from 
my person ; indeed, he treated me like one 


mentioned by a distinguished traveller, which 


every morning seized on a pig belonging toa 
mission on the Orinoco, and rode on its back 
during the whole day, while it wandered about 
the savannahs in search of food. Nothing} i 
pleased him better than to perch on my 
shoulder, when he would encircle my neck 
with his long hairy tail, and accompany me 
in all my rambles. His tail formed a no 
very agreeable neckcloth, with the thermo- 
meter above one hundred degrees; but he 
seemed so disappointed when I refused to 
carry him, that it was impossible to leave him 
behind. In appearance he was particularly 
engaging—squirrel-like in form—with a light 
brown coat slightly tinged with yellow, and | 
arms and legs of a reddish cast—pleasingly | 
contrasting with a pale face, and small black 
muzzle ; the expressive and merry twinkle 
of his sparkling black eye betokened fun, 
roguery, and intelligence. The Jackowai Ris 
are a fierce race, and approach the carnivora in 
their habits and dispositions, One reason of | 
our intimacy was the sameness of our pursuits | 
—both being entomologists; but he was a far 
more indefatig: able insect-hunter than myself. 
He would sit motionless for hours among the 
branches of a flowering shrub or tree, the 
resort of bees and butterflies, and suddenly 
seize them when they little expected danger. 
‘Timid in the presence of strangers, he would 
usually fly to the branches of a neighbour- 
ing tree at their approach, uttering a plaintive 
cry, more resembling a bird than an animal. 








He | was apt to be troublesome, even to me, 
unless [ found him some amusement ; ; this 
fortunately was not difficult ; for his whole at- 
tention was soon engrossed by a flower, or by 
a leaf from my note-book, which be would 
industriously pull to pieces, and throw on the 


surface of the water, earnestly watching the 


fragments with his quick black eye, as they 
glided away. 

At other times, when sitting on my shoulder, 
he was an incessant plague, twitching the hair 
from my head by twos and threes, filling my 


| ears with fragments of plants and other rub- 


| bish, and taking a malicious pleasure in holding 
on by those members when the boat lurched, 
‘and he was in danger of falling. I think it 
was one of the same family that Humboldt 
found capable of recognising as resemblances 
of their originals, even uncoloured zoological 
| drawings ; and would stretch out its hand to 
endeavour to capture the bees and grass- 
hoppers. I was unable to test the sagacity 
of my little comrade, as the only accessible 
work with engravings was a copy of Schom- 
burgk’s “Fishes of Guiana ;” and, when I 
showed him the plates, he manifested no 
signs of a knowledge of any of his finny com- 
patriots ; never, . perhaps, having seen them, 


| He was dre adfully afraid of getting himself 


wet, particularly his hands and feet; in this 
respect showing a very ‘different disposition to 
a large long-haired black monkey, belonging 
to a fi unily ‘settled a short distance from our 
residence. 

This animal—an object of the greatest 
terror to the little Jackowinki, from his 
having caught him one day and ducked him 
in the river—was one of the most tractable 
and docile I ever remember having met. 
He was in the habit of accompanying his 
master in all his fishing and shooting ex- 
peditions, taking his allotted seat in the 

sanoe, and plying his small paddle for hours 
together with the utmost gravity and com- 
posure ; all the while keeping excellent time, 
and being never “out of stroke.” Like his 
companions, he would now and then dip the 
handle of his paddle in the water, to destroy 
the squeaking grate of the dry surface, and 
again would lean over the side and wash his 
hands. His domestic habits were perfectly 
human. The first thing every morning he 
cleansed his teeth, by taking a mouthful of 
water, and using his finger as a tooth-brush ; 
like the other members of the family, whom 
he also imitated in their daily bath in the river. 
Perhaps one at least of these peculiarities was 
not entirely imitative, as a credible authority 
(Captain Stedman, in his “ Narrative of an 
Expedition to Surinam’ ’) assures us that he 
once saw a monkey at the water’s edge, rinsing 
his mouth, and appearing to clean “his teeth 
with his fingers. 

As for my little friend, I intended to bring 
him home; but the day before my departure 
he suddenly we We were taking our 
usual trip up the creek, and I was just thinking 
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of returning, when, on rounding a sharp bend 
in the tortuous channel, I perceived two 
jackowinkis sitting on a branch about twenty 
yards distant, as yet unaware of our vicinity, 
and from their chattering and grimaces seem- 
ingly engaged in some matrimonial squabble. 
Anxious to obtain a specimen for stufiing, I 
fired at one, which proved to be the male, 
who dropped to the ground. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Conducted by 


silently and steadily upon the scene of riot. 
A crush of revellers upon the staircase, 
Half-past eleven; all the most important 


| people having now entered—except myself— 


it is quite time for me to follow to the ball- 


| room. 


| bition, 
loft a 


When he saw his brother fall, he seemed in- | 


stantly to understand that I was a murderer. 
He took immediate revenge. He sprang to 
my shoulder, tore a handful of hair from my 
head, and swiftly clambered away among 
the overhanging branches. When I recovered 
from surprise at this unexpected attack, 
he had paused in his flight ; and, with his 
face turned towards me, was grinning, show- 
ing hissharp little teeth, and throwing down 
glances of tierceness and hate. In another 
instant he was pursuing the female, whose 
plaintive twitterings were distinctly audible, 
as she scampered away among the trees, In 
the course of time, 
console the widow ; and, free from all shackles 
and restraints, is probably, at this moment, 
quietly enjoying a married life in his native 
woods. 


THE ROVING I 


A MASKED 


NGLISHMAN. 


BALL. 


Ir is a bitterly cold night, and the snow 
which has been for three days tumbling down 
upon the roofs and pavements of Vienna, 
tumbles down upon us still. The theatres, 
which get through their performances by 
half-past nine, are closed already ; and there 
is a lull now in the muffled streets. I mean 
to go out as a mufiled man, and use the ticket 
I have bought for a Masked Ball at the 
palace. The sale of tickets for such balls, 
which take place now and then during the 
winter, raises enormous sums, which are ap- 
plied to charitable purposes, so 
luxury of the rich is made to minister, 
case, also to the comfort of the poor. 

Here I stand ankle-deep in snow, and look 
up at the palace ; all the windows on the first 
story are being lighted up, and cold gentle- 
men converging tewards the door from all 
parts, are the members of Strauss’s band. 


in this 


the streets, and masks are beginning 
arrive. Splendid carriages of the nobility ; 
and positively some of the Imperial family do 


not disdain to be among the first arrivals! | 


The beau from the suburbs, in a light fiacre. 
Actresses and officers in their broughams. 
Sledges from the country, drawn by merry 
little horses, frisking through the snow, and | 
jingling bells over their harness. 
lights, a coachman, 
sedan chairs in the way of a chaos of legs, 
hats, shoulders, coach-tops, and everything 
else, powdered with snow that tumbles 


that the| 


another ball-room, almost twice as 


he no doubt managed to | 


jof their costumes 
‘are all in simple evening dress ; they walk 


\that I 
And now lights have begun to flash about | 
to | 
;| think that those mysteries were locked up 


| st afe, go to a Masked Ball. 


A. vast room. Think of the Great Exhi- 
, if you want a notion of it; and take 
discount for exaggeration. Walk to 
the end of this room, and a door opens into 
large. In 
each of these great halls, there are raised 
orchestras, in which the bands are stationed ; 
and when one band ceases playing, another is 
prepared immediately to begin. Galleries, to 
which you ascend by flights of stairs at each 
end, run round both the rooms; and into 
these galleries open innumerable ice and 
supper-rooms, passengers, and out-of-the-way 
cells, wherein you may lose yourself, but not 
your company. Masks are to be found sitting 
in every corner; wherever a mask is, there 
is mischief. 

You see nothing vulgar, no rude costume, no 
monstrous noses, no absurd pairs of spectacles, 
or woolly wigs. You hear no boisterous shouts 
of mirth ; beautiful music reigns incessantly 
supreme over all other sounds. Only the ladies 
are disguised ; their faces are hidden behind 


|elegant little black silk masks, and they vie 


each other in the costliness and beauty 
and dominoes. The men 


with 


about, defenceless game, ‘and yield sport in 
abundance to the dames and damsels. Most 
of the ministers are here—grave, steady gentle- 
men, with bald heads or gray hair. Each of 
them is surrounded by a swarm of masks— 
princesses, perhaps—umilliners, perhaps—and 
some of them are evidently making wry 
mouths at what they are obliged to hear. 
This is the time for home truths. The ladies 
at a masked ball make good use of their dis- 
guise, and scatter about their wholesome 
mischief abundantly. 

A vision in black and gold beckons to me. 
I place myself at her disposal. “You are an 
Englishman,” the vision says; “I know you.’ 
“ How, madam ?” “By your awkward- 
ness.” Are Britons awkward?” “ Yes, 
and wearisome. Go, you are not amusing. 
Take care of your cloves ; they are so large 
fear they will fall off The vision 
laughs at me and vanishes. I have a secret 
or two which I don’t mean to print. did 


my bosom. If you ever happen to be at 
Vienna, with some secrets in your keeping, 
and desire to know whether you hold them 
Mocking voices, 
| behind black silk masks, will very much sur- 
| prise you with some samples of the penetra- 


A chaos of | tion proper to a sex x which seems, in Vienna, to 
and the long poles of|be made up of Blue I 
| ladies honour me with mlnete details of the 


seard wives. ‘I'wenty 


contents of one apartment in my mind, which 
I had considered quite a patent safe, with a 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


f sabeinines like that of the eit’ in the sitidiesias ] 


of Oromanes. 

The night wears on ; at three o’clock the in- 
strumental music ceases, but the music of the 
mischievous and merry tattlers still continues 
to be ringing in all ears, and making them to 
tingle. Every man is destined to go home 
abundantly informed and criticised upon the 
subject of his foibles. Until six o’clock, sup- 
ping, and taking tea and coffee, will continue, 
and the relish for amusement will be as keen 
as ever. Nobody dancing—nobody has 
danced ; that is no part of the business, At 


is 


length, the multitude has dwindled down to a| 


fow stragglers ; the remainder of the cloaks, 
and coats, and wrappers, are brought out and 
scattered, as so many hints to their possessors, 
in the middle of the great rodm. We imme- 
diately dive and scramble for them. 
hour, the lights are put out ; 
travel home over the snow. 


all is over, and I 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Noruine in the world equals the quiet | 
earnest, unconscious manner in which a Ger- 
man commits an absurdity. An Englishman, 
when he makes himself ridiculous, has gene- 
rally some wneasy perception of the fact; a 
German never has. Solemn unsuspecting 
simplicity is the mark of his race. 
vanity is grave; and a German curls his 
moustache, or twists himself into the shape 
of a Z to see how his coat sits behind, with a 
sober unsmiling look, hard to imagine. He 
makes love and reads tragedy both with the 
same face. 

I saw re-produced, in Household W ords, a 
little while ago, some of the strange advertise- 
ments which our stoicai friends send by 
the handful to their newspapers. Let me 
send a few more, translated faithfully from 
papers that have passed through my hands 
here in Vienna, Advertisements for wives 
and husbands are very numerous and varied. 
Their nature is, however, tolerably well known. 
I shall content myself with dropping one or 
two, as we pass onto the more interesting 


Tn another } 


Even his | 


details of the processes of courtship through | 


the advertising columns. Here is one which, 
doubtless, was well calculated to touch the 
heart of gazelles not indisposed to wed a 
market-gardener, who cultivated tobacco, for 
which he wanted a market 

“ A THIRTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD young man, 
studious disposition, and a ministerial employé, 


of | 


wishes to meet with a person of ripe years, | 


who has several thousand florins at her own 
disposal. She will live 
any other respect than keeping a Tobacconist’s 
shop.” 

F.N.N., prompt to calm any apprehensions | 
on the score of bigamy, advertises that he, | 

“ A SINGLE MAN, and an Imperial-Royal Hun-| 
garian Officer of State, wishes to marry a 
beautiful and accomplished lady with eight 
thousand florins.” 


a life free from care in | 


| 


| “Wien or WHERE ? 


bow for D., at the post office. 
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Fearing, apparently, a heavy pull on hie 
| exchequer, he requests the beautiful heiresses, 
| applying for his hand, to pay the postage of 
their letters, 


“INVITATION TO WepiccK. A widower of 
| stwty years old, of a firm yet pleasant dispo- 
| sition, healthy and strong in body, who has 
served in the Imperial army and received a 
| good-service pension of four guines is yearly,” 
ne translate also the money,) ‘ 
moreover, a small trade, and Seas the father 
of a little eleven-year-old daughter, wishes, 
| without farther hesitation, to marry. Here- 
upon well-reflecting persons are to address 
+ % ©” of cetera. 

Reflection might suggest the imprudence of 
|marrying an old man, even with four guineas 
}a year of independent property ; but the ad- 
vertiser, evidently looking for a rush of ladies 
after so desirable a husband, answers their 
|impatience before-hand by appending to the 
‘offer of himself “V.B—A Railway all the 


| wa * 


posse ssing, 





I will pass over the angry advertisements 
fired at each other by gentlemen who quarrel, 
jand about all manner of other things with 
which we in England are not at all familiar 
in advertising columns. Here is an odd one :— 

“THAT THICK OLD GENTLEMAN, with the 
bald head and spectacles, who on Monday, the 
27th inst., made such a noise in the Court 
Theatre, by laughing loudly during the per- 
formance, and subsequently groaning and 
crying, to the great disturbance of other 
people, is begged | to express his feelings more 
quietly for the future :” 


Little matters of this kind, too, let us pass 
over, and proceed to some specimens of court- 


ship by advertisement. Young ladies, here- 
abouts, must really be newspaper readers, if 
they would not miss knowing when an offer 
may be made, or a love letter addressed to them. 
In order to ensure a limit to the number of 
my specimens, I will judiciously change the 
initials, and give you neither more nor less 
than an abecedaire of manifest affection. 

Sad the heart ! Worn out. 


Much anxiety 
Loves she me?” 


A. “To EmInie. 
A thousand thanks for relief. 
about Julia * * *! 


“ MADEMOISELLE LEOPOLDINE CauR D’ANGE 
is most humbly prayed to send a letter for her 
slave B. to the post office.” 

Here would have been an oversight, 
Miss D. had not read her paper. 

“To Marry, orn norTo Marry? That 
is the momentous question from C. to D.” 

D., however—Deborah, doubtless—sees the 
/question popped, and puts an advertisement 
l|into the next morning’s paper. 

From to D, to C.” 
By a later advertisement we are told, that 


the answer to “ When or where?” has been 
D., doubtless, is 


if 


changed to C, by this time. 
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E. says, “To Miss P. von 8. I will do| believe. Shall your maiden write without 
whatever you wish, 7f you will only issue your|embarrassment? This say soon to R. To 
commands from a little nearer.” |morrow I return there, alas!” 

He objecis to letters, and desires an inter-| “ToS. Oh, you little silly thing! What 
view. F., on the other hand, is thankful for/am I to do with Johanna’s reticule? TT.” 

a letter, as he ought to be. “To THE TWENTY-YEAR-OLD BLONDE young 

“ HiGH-BoRN AND GRAcIOUS Dame, I have|lady. I am arrived. Will come next week, 
just received your honoured letter of this} at the same time to the same place. V.” 
month, and already fully considered your in-| V. is assured by a lady signing herself 
vation. Iwas touched to the heart at the|“ A Female Cigar-holder,” “ that he need be 
delay of your letter. Cruel Fate, cruel post} under no uneasiness as to the success of his 
oftice ! Well, too well, do I understand such | suit.” 
painful impediments to our bliss! Deep in| « perovep W. To-day is a terrible thought 
my heart grow the thanks for your remem~| for me! Every gleam of sunshine falls on 
brance. TI have the greatest anxiety to see my heart like joys. Every cloud hangs over 
you ; till when, think of me sometimes.’ it like sorrow. Wilt thou come? If wet, 

“To G. Isuffer much, both physically and| scruple not to take a hackney-coach. I will 
morally. Why care for the rain or the full] pay.” 
omnibus? Did I not wait for you in the} ‘yo Jover who spontaneously offers to pay 
green-wood, and is not Sunday the only day of} toy a hackney-coach, should be transformed 
my freedom? H. into a husband without loss of time. “ Beloved 

“To tHe Lavy who ought to be dressed in| W,” has, doubtless, hurried to become beloved 
white or blue. wife, that is to say, if W. was wise. 

‘Iam bound in your bands, “ Youna Woman, [await your letter. X.” 
And can send by no hands.’ Mary Stuart. X. is extremely cross, one can perceive. 
Thirteen Sundays have been days without | Not so, however, Y. 
a sun! Thirteen hopes in half-past twelve “ To THE SMILING Lapy, who, upon the 
have been lost! Still salt keeps the meat) loveliest day in summer, and of my life, drove 
fresh, and desire keeps love young ! Sheltered | to Griitz. 
are my happy hopes, like ‘ flowers gathered} “In the depths of my soul is your image 
by a child.” The flower returns to dust. But! ¢raven. ‘Truth and I know each other. How 
winter brings me the hope of spring.” She/ lovely art thou! All the hopes of my life are 
therefore signs herself J. broken down if I cannot see you at eleven 

J. sportively asks for the address of} o'clock, on the 17th of September. You were 
his pet, who, perhaps, is on a visit to/the sunshine of my days. Oh! why are you 
Vienna. clouded ! 

“To THE LITTLE Puss, Mim1. Where do ‘ Blooms still no flower me to joy ?” 
you mew now? Miou.” . a 

K., from Petruchio’s Katherine, perhaps,| These are all literal translations ot adver- 
to a despondent advertiser. tisements, and so is this concluding one from 

“ToL. As for your despair I saw nothing Z., that crooked dog, who, being left to walk 
of it, and don’t mean to write to you. It is last, sneers at his company. 
all stuff. K.” “Nor To BE OverLooKeD. When I wish 

“ Request wortuy or Remark. M. would | to write cheaply to any one, I just put in an 
be satisfied to associate himself with a young |@dvertisement. It only costs four florins—a 
maiden or widow, and thus commence an|mere nothing. Z.” 
acquaintance which might ripen into matri- ——— 
mony. Adso, he wants a partner in his busi- ee 
ness, with from one hundred and fifty pounds ae eee ee 
to two hundred pounds.” AN EXTRA NUMBER 


So ee as ‘ see oF 
M. is evidently getting a taste for society, HOUSEHOLD Worps, 


or else he is sordid, like N., “ aN EDUCATED 
LADY,” who bluntly advertises her “desire to 
buy a little business by means of marrying the 
proprietor.” dei einliasihi aes 
7 Also, price 3s. 6d. 

“To O. Iwas there. Sorry I saw nobody. : weet vonures oF 
Look to the opposite window this after- ee re enone ee 
noon. P.” A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

“Q. UNFoRGIVEN, canst thou remain so BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
long ? Well, then, let it be mine to say the | Zo be completed in three Volumes, of the same size and vrice. 
godlike word—I pardon, lest you should be Collected and revised from “ Household Words,” 
gone. I got your two letters. Anything but ae ee ee 
leaving me! My trust is in your truth. This BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





SHOWING 


WHAT CHRISTMAS IS TO EVERYBODY. 
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